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ork offices: Nattonnt sutirage Heond- 
Om 50H bilth Ave. 
IN HONDURAS 
Victory For Woman Suffrage in the 


Capital City 





A despatch from Belize says: 
The suffragists have triumphed in 
the capital of British the 
city council having granted women the 
right to vote. At the last meeting the 
following resolution was unanimously 


Honduras, 


adopted: 

“In the opinion of this council the 
right to vote for the election of mem- 
bers of the town board of Belize 
should be extended to such women as 
the necessary quali 
occupation 


are possessed of 
fications by ownership or 
of property and are only disqualified 
their 
scores of 


reason of sex. 


been 


from voting by 

Already there have 
applicants for registration 
These are accompanied by 
showing the women to be possessed 
“other qualifications.” 


papers. 
affidavits 


of the 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


To Consider Granting Women Full 
Suffrage—They Already Have the 
Municipal Vote 


The British Columbia Federation of 
Labor lately held its first annual meet- 
resolution asking 
The resolution was 
Secretary 


ing. and passed a 


votes women. 
forwarded to Provincial 
Young at Victoria, and it is promised 
that the question will be considered at 
the next meeling of the Executive 
Council of British Columbia. 


for 


HOOTS AND HOWLS 


if Women Had Acted Like British 

Lords, They Would Have Been 

Called Unfit For Suffrage 

The astonishing scene that has just 
taken place in the House of Lords is 
an amusing commentary on the argu- 
ment that women are too excitable to 
The D.-A. R. have occasional 
disagreements at their national con- 
vention, and when this happens it is 
always held up as an example of the 
unfitness of women for political rights; 
but heard of the D. A. R. 
hooting and howling for two hours to 
drown the voice of the presiding ofli- 
cer, meanwhile making the air blue 
with shouts of “Traitor!” “Hottentot!” 
and the like unsavory epithets? F. 
E. Smith, who organized the dinner of 
protest for the irreconcilables, is the 
Same member who said in the debate 
On suffrage that if he knew every 
Woman in England wanted to vote, it 
would not make any difference in his 
Opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Asquith has intimated that the 
Militant tactics of the suffragettes 
Showed unfitness to vote. On this oc- 
fasion he found himself face to face 
With much more militant tactics on 
the part of members of his own sex. 
The whole affair is instructive, and, at 
this distance, highly amusing. 


vote, 


who ever 





I hope and pray that we may see 
Woman suffrage soon. In this fuller 
citizenship there is no chance that 
Woman would unsex herself.—Bishop 
MoVickar, 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


Two Great Movements to Win Genuine Democracy — Equal Suffrage and the 


The 





Initiative and Referendum 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND THEN ON THIS! 


Even a casual glance at these two maps will reveal the fact that there is a striking similarity between them, 


the only marked difference being in the two black States on the Pacific coast. 


What does this mean? 


It means that the suffrage movement is of the same essence as the movement 
ment; that both movements, as shown on these maps, are an effort to attain real 


for more 
democracy. 


popular govern- 
Neither of these 


great movements is essentially political in the partisan sense, for both are supported by the progressive thinkers 


in every party. 
Note the question marks on the 
be marked white as snow. 


suffrage map. 


Within the next three years these States will undoubtedly 


Mr. King’s article, specially written to accompany the initiative and referendum map, is illuminating and 
up-to-date, and will perceptibly lengthen the perspective in which suffragists view their own cause. 
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THE INITIATIVE AND 





REFERENDUM 


By GEORGE JUDSON KING of the National Referendum League 


The accompanying map is designed 
not only to exhibit the progress of the 
Initiative and Referendum in Ameri- 
can States up to July 1, 1911, but also 
to indicate wherein this progress has 
been real or merely apparent. From 
1898 to 1911 ten States had adopted 
amendments by a vote of the people; 
five of. these were effective, the others 


vitiated by restrictive provisions. 
From Jan. 1 to July 1, 1911, eight 
Legislatures have submitted 


State 
amendments to the electors; five of 
them are good, the others bad. During 
this period amendments were defeated 
in ten other State Legislatures. 
Considering the fundamental nature 
of this reform in legislative processes, 


the showing is remarkable. Direct 








legislation has won its case at the 
bar of public opinion, and it is safe to 
say that it would be defeated in no 
State today could the Legislatures be 
induced to submit the question to the 
people. The most conservative politi- 
cians now admit that its general adop- 
tion is but a matter of time, and the 
future danger is that the enemies of 
popular government will seek to de- 
feat its object by securing the adop- 
tion of amendments so restricted and 
safeguarded as to be of no practical 
value to the people when adopted. 
Consequently, the friends of this 
movement everywhere should turn 
their attention to an examination of 
American experience with direct leg- 
islation, and give a good portion of 





their efforts toward preventing such 
disasters. Let me illustrate by point- 
ing out a few defects in amendments 
adopted or proposed by the States un- 
der consideration. 

In the South Dakota amendment it 
is provided that a law proposed by ini- 
tiative petition shall be enacted by 
the Legislature and referred to the 
people for their decision. This seems 
very simple; but suppose the Legisla- 
ture refuses to enact and submit the 
proposed law, what then? There is no 
way to mandamus the Legislature, and 
South Dakota has found by experience 
that whenever a fundamental reform, 
like the direct primary law, is pro- 





(Continued on Page 242 ) 








BARRY BEATEN 





Court Decides That The Players’ 
Club Had Sufficient Reason to Drop 
Him 





Richard Barry, whose aspersions on 
the women of Colorado have been 
contradicted by almost every person 
of prominence in that State, from 
Judge Lindsey down, lately got into 
trouble with The Players of New York. 
The club dropped him from member- 
ship because of an offensive magazine 
article about the women of the stage 
Mr. Barry applied for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the club to reinstate 
him in membership. Judge Giegerich 
of the Supreme Court has denied the 
application. He holds that the article 
warranted Barry’s expulsion. 


AUGUST THIRTEENTH 


Make it a Proud Day in Honor of 
Lucy Stone, Who, With Her Hus 
band, Henry B. Blackwell, Founded 
The Woman's Journal 


The vast importance to the cause of 
woman suffrage by the universal ob- 
servance of Lucy Stone’s birthday as 
Woman's Journal Day cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It is unquestion- 
ably the duty of every suffragist as 
far as possible to commemorate it by 
subscribing for The Woman’s Journal 
if she is not a subscriber, and if she 
is, by securing one new subscriber, or 
else herself take it for a library, a 
school or some person who needs this 
weekly reminder of his or her duty as 
a citizen of this government. 

Lucy Stone, with her husband, Hen 
ry 3B. Blackwell, founded this paper 
and gave the service of a long life to it 
and through it to the cause of human 
freedom and justice. Their daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, ever since she 
was graduated with honor from col- 
lege, has also devoted her life to build- 
ing up the cause through this paper. 
By the unanimous vote of the last Na- 
tional Convention it became the offi- 
cial organ of the National Association. 
Since then, through the splendid _busi- 





ness sagacity of the business manager, 
Miss Ryan, in co-operation with the 
National Headquarters and the 'oyal 
support of many suffragists, the circu- 
lation has increased from than 
4,000 to nearly 20,000. Will you not be 
one to help to make it 40,000 on August 
13? 

In what better manner can we prove 
our appreciation of Mrs. Stone's life 
work or honor her memory and at the 
same time advance the interest of our 
cause than by spreading its truths as 
widely as possible through the medium 
of the best woman suffrage paper pub- 
lished in America? 

As I am already a subscriber I de- 
cided to place The Woman's Journal 
in the library of the club house of the 
women students of the University of 
Sweden at Upsala. It will be remem- 
bered that twenty-five of these students 
of this university were pages at the 
meeting of the International Suffrage 
Alliance and twenty-five more splendid 
young women, healthy in body and 
mind, could not be found in any other 
country. When I announced to them 
my purpose to send them The Wom- 
an’s Journal at a supper given in their 
honor by a few young Holland and 
Hungarian delegates, to which Miss 
Anthony and I were invited, they gave 
a lusty college yell and the three times 
three Scandinavian cheer. 

Does not each suffragist, who is able 
to do so, feel that it is her duty to se- 
cure one new subscriber, or else her- 
self take an additional paper and 
utilize it for the purpose of propagan- 
da in commemoration of Lucy Stone? 

Anna H. Shaw. 


less 





Women are_ ingenious. In Los 
Angeles the city authorities decided 
on technical grounds that it was il- 
legal to allow suffrage speeches to 
be made in the park. Thereupon the 
women set their suffrage speeches to 
music and sang them. 
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FOR FEAR 
By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 








For fear of prowling beasts at night 
They blocked the cave; 

Women and children hid from sight, 
Men scarce more brave. 


For fear of warrior’s sword and spear 
They barred the gate; 

Women and children lived in fear, 
Men lived in hate. 


For fear of criminals today 
We lock the door; 

Women and children still to stay, 
Hid evermore. 


Come out! Ye need no longer hide! 
What fear you now? 
No wolf nor lion waits outside— 
Only a cow. 
Come out! The world approaches 
peace, 
War nears its end; 
No warrior watches your release— 
Only a friend. 
Come out! The night of crime has 
fled— 
Day is begun; 
Here is no criminal to dread— 
Only your son. 


The world, half yours, demands your 
care; 
Waken and come! 
Make it a woman’s world; safe, fair, 
Garden and home. 


THE LIGHT* 








By Jane Waters 





(Continued) 





Christmas Eve. 

I can’t go to sleep until I tell you 
that John is here, and he won’t go 
away again until I go with him. Can 
you guess how we spent this evening? 
I suppose you will think sitting in the 
library, hoiding hands. Not a bit of 
it. We went out with our pockets full 
of quarters and gave them to small 
boys and girls who looked as if Santa 
Claus might forget to go to their 
houses, It seems John has done it 
for years. 

Christmas Eve I always have loved. 
It always feels different from every 
other night. I always look out the 
window expecting to see the Star of 
the East. Sometimes I see it with my 
eyes and sometimes only in my heart. 

I wonder so if Mary saw down the 
ages and knew what her dear Son had 
come to do? I mean, that His com- 
ing would elevate women, and at last 
would make them conceive of their 
own personality as He conceived of it. 

Good night, dear. 

Yours, 
Elizabeth. 


I am copying you two verses out of 
a little poem I found. I don’t know 
enough to know if it is good verse, 
but the idea behind it is beautiful: 


“So, gentle Mary, greatly are you 
blest, 

You held your Maker at your earthly 
breast, 

You hushed to sleep the Christ who 
giveth rest, 


While, in the darkness of an Eastern 
night, 

Your lips were pressed to kiss the 
King of Light, 

Your feeble arms upheld the God of 
Might.” 

Again good night. 
E. 





Queen’s Corner, January 3. 
Dearest Alice: 

John and I are not going to be mar- 
ried. I came down here a few days 
ago, as I must be alone to fight it out. 
It isn’t easy to fight when your heart 
is bleeding and the lump in your 
throat won’t go, no matter how hard 
you try to whistle to keep up your 
courage. Don’t come to me now. I 
will want you later, but not now. 
Since I got here I haven’t slept very 
well. As a kind of compensation, I 
have seen such wonderful sunrises! 
When you feel the whole world is 
black, it helps to see that each morn- 
ning, no matter how you feel, that 
glorious ball of light comes out of the 
east and turns the sky rose color. 
I’m so giad you liked your pearls! I 
loved what you gave me. I forget if 
I wrote you after Christmas or not. 

Ever aff., 
Elizabeth. 





Queen’s Corner, January 10. 
It has been good of you to write so 
often, dear, and to know you are 
thinking of me, and are ready to come 
to me when I need you. I’m not brave 
enough yet to let anyone see me. 





* Copyright, 1911, by the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, Boston. 


I wish I knew how to tell you about 
John and myself. I mean I don’t 
know how to begin. It is still a hor- 
rible nightmare to me, and I keep ex- 
pecting to wake up and find it all a 
mistake. 

When I look back on the purpose- 
less person I was before I knew John, 
I hardly recognize myself. From the 
minute I knew he and I loved each 
other, I have had but one idea, and 
that was to grow to be worthy of the 
kind of a marriage I had always 
dreamed of. In the suffrage question 
I saw a great struggle between the 
men and women who want to give 
‘woman every chance to grow to the 
highest and best that is in her (and 
I acknowledge no limit to the possi- 
bility), and the men and women that 
see no degradation in the present situ- 
ation; between men who regard wom- 
an as their equal, and men who re- 
gard her as either below or above 
them, never equal to them; and, dear, 
it grew into my soul, and each night 
I thanked God for John, and for all 
I thought he stood for. 


We had a wonderful week together. 
I had never imagined any one could 
be as happy as I was. Then out of 
a clear sky the blow came. John cas- 
ually said, “You were only trying to 
tease me when you said you were in 
sympathy with this woman’s suffrage 
nonsense, weren’t you? Why aren’t 
you women satisfied with all the priv- 
ileges men give them?” 


Alice, my heart grew numb with 
pain, for I knew just as well as I do 
now that the end had come between 
us. It will be an everlasting joy to 
me to remember that neither of us 
spoxe an impatient word during those 
days we talked the whole thing over. 
We were simply speaking different 
languages. 

To John it meant that he had 
chosen me to be his wife and the 
Miother of his children. I was far 
above him, and his divine right was 
to protect me from all the rough 
places in life, and from everything 
that might cause me pain. 

Over against that, it meant to me 
that we were to marry each other, 
that we would go through life as fel- 
low citizens sharing our worries and 
troubles, and each growing to our full 
development through that greatest of 
all things, the love that makes a man 
and woman truly one. Then, Alice 
dear, I had dreamed of boys and girls 
whom we would bring up in a home 
such as only exists when the father 
and mother are one. A home where 
each parent gives the children those 
things the masculine and feminine el- 
ement in them makes possible, and 
where they are in perfect accord as to 
what sex means and what it doesn’t 
mean, 

We tried so hard to make each other 
see, but we never tried to fool each 
other as to how we felt; for that, foo, 
I am thankful. When we reached a 
certain point, we both knew we must 
say good-bye, and we did. John knew, 
God bless him, that I couldn’t give 
myself to him when I would always 
feel the way he felt toward me, out- 
side of his love, to be humiliating, 
though he felt it the highest honor. 
I don’t want my worst enemy to feel 
as I did when John closed the front 
door behind him. 

You see, I know so well that two 
people can’t be happy for long with 
a great difference between them. Two 
generations of my family have tried 
it and failed. Grandmother was from 
Virginia, and grandfather a red-hot 
Yankee. They were married in ’60, 
and I suppose never doubted their 
love would bridge the gu!f. It never 
did, and even as a little girl I was 
conscious that something was wrong. 
They just grew farther and farther 
apart. 

When she was eighteen, mother, 
who was a strong Episcopalian, mar- 
ried father, who was a faithful Uni- 
tarian. I suppose dear little mother 
thought they loved each other enough 
to make that not count. Well, each 
held their own views, and each Sun- 
day she went to St. Paul’s and he to 
King’s Chapel. I went with-her. Had 
I been a boy I would no doubt have 
gone with him. It was like a wedge 
parting them. Six months after 
father’s death, mother’s illness began. 
I remember so plainly, it is one of 
the few things about her that is plain, 
sitting in a little rocking chair by her 
bed (I have the little chair now; I 
was looking at it Christmas and won- 





dering if many Christmases would 


come and go before another little girl 
would be rocking in it), and she said 
to me, or I suppose she was talking 
to herself, ‘Dearie, he knows the 
truth now, and when we meet we will 
be truly one at last.” Poor little 
mother! I have only known what she 
meant these jast few weeks. I know 
she was close to me when John closed 
the door that night. 

I am so glad no one outside but 
you knew of John’s and my engage- 
ment. It is so hard to explain. Most 
people never understand anything. 
All it would mean is that I refused 
to marry John because he didn’t be- 
lieve in women voting. Somehow I 
couldn’t stand that. 

Just now I am a far cry from a 
suffragist. I almost wish I was an 
anti. Not a nice one like you, but 
the very silliest kind there is. It is 
so much easier! 

Lovingly, 
Elizabeth. 
(To be continued.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Emily Hoppin, Mrs. E. C. 
Langenour and Dr. Frances L. Newton 
of Woodland, Calif., have charge of 
the suffrage work of Capay Valley, 
and are organizing societies and in- 
terviewing voters. Dr. Newton edits 
a suffrage column in the Woodland 
Home Alliance. 





In a copy of “The Honey Jar,” a 
little monthly publication in Ohio, one 
finds a charming notice of a notable 
woman, Mrs. Katherine Dooris Sharp. 
She lives in London, Ohio, with her 
husband, Dr. Sharp, and unites an 
active interest in suffrage for women 
with artistic and literary work, being 
especially devoted to the study of 
botany. She has three sons, of whom 
she has made companions in her way- 
side wanderings, inspiring them with 
an intelligent pleasure in study of 
growing things. She organized the 
first suffrage club in the county, has 
served on the board of county visitors, 
and is president of a civic club. She 
is one of the women that The Journal 
delights to honor. 





Angelina Napolitano was not al- 
lowed to know that there was any 
movement on foot to secure a com- 
mutation of her sentence. She has 
been living all these months in the 
full expectation of death. She gat 
sewing on some clothes for the ex- 
pected baby when the news that she 
was not to be hanged came to her 
from a condemned burglar in the cell 
beneath her own. He had learned it 
from a passer-by, and immediately 
passed the word to her through a 
water-pipe by which the prisoners were 
able to communicate. The shock of 
surprise and joy was so great that 
she fainted. Upon being brought out 
of her swoon she kissed the hem of 
the matron’s dress, crying, “I no be 
hanged! I no be hanged!” Thousands 
have rejoiced over the news, but it is 
safe to say that she was the gladdest 
of them ail. 





Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was the re- 
cipient of many courtesies and honors 
during the Educational Convention at 
San Francisco. An assemblage of 
eight thousand persons greeted her 
with prolonged applause at the open- 
ing session at the Greek Theatre in 
Berkeley. She was introduced and 
presented with a magnificent sheaf of 
flowers by Josiah L. Pickard, the 
oldest living member of the Associa- 
tion, and its president in 1871. Asa 
return courtesy Mrs. Young began her 
address with “Gentlemen and Ladies,” 
an inversion that scored instantly 
with the appreciative audience. On 
appropriate occasions Mrs. Young spoke 
good words for woman suffrage. At the 
banquet preceding the convention 
given by the hospitality committee of 
San Francisco, at which Mrs. Young 
was the guest of honor, her first words 
were a witty retort to a speech by the 
toastmaster to the effect that there 
would be no difficulty in securing a 
minister of education in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, if the women of the 
country were given the ballot. At a 
special luncheon given in honor of 
Mrs. Young she spoke encouragingly 
of the California “votes for women” 
campaign. 





DR. ANGELO IN FRANCE 





She Receives a Warm Welcome in 
Paris—Describes the Present Status 
of Woman Suffrage in Portugal 





Dr. Carolina Beatriz Angelo, who 
won the test case in the courts estab- 
lishing the right of the women of 
Portugal to vote, is now visiting Paris. 
She has been warmly welcomed by the 
suffragists of France. Dr. Angelo says 
that the most intelligent men in 
Portugal are suporters of woman suf- 
frage. The decison of the court in her 
favor has aroused much interest among 
the women of Portugal, and a Suf- 
frage Association has been formed 
with a large membership, including 
the wife and three daughters of Dr. 
Bernardino Machado, who was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the provisional 
government, and the strongest factor 
of Braga’s Cabinet. These ladies are 
prepared to resist any effort to take 
the ballot away from women. They 
have adopted three white carnations 
as the badge of their Association. 
The San Francisco Post says: “Not 
the least encouraging report of Port- 
ugal’s progress may be found in the 
advance of the feminist movement. It 
would not be surprising if the young- 
est of the republics should prove the 
leader in recognizing woman’s political 
rights, and who shall say that such 
recognition will not be a long step in 
advancing Portugal’s destiny?” 





THE INITIATIVE AND REF- 
ERENDUM 


(Continued from Page 241) 





posed, their initiative feature is value- 
less because the Legislature does not 
act. 

Utah has a general provision for the 
initiative and referendum in her State 
constitution adopted by the people in 
1900. The detailed provisions were 
left to be enacted by the Legislature, 
which has steadily refused to do so, 
and we again have a few worthless 
words upon paper, while it is heralded 
abroad that Utah has direet legisla- 
tion. 

In Montana it is provided that each 
of two-fifths of the counties shall pro- 
vide the necessary 5 per cent. on a 
referendum, or 8 per cent. on initia- 
tive. This simple little joker has 
rendered the securing of petitions so 
expensive and laborious that no use 
has been made of the instrument since 
its adoption in 1906, although several 
efforts have been made. 

Oklahoma furnishes an example of 
the most vicious joker of all, namely, 
that the law or amendment to the con- 
stitution proposed by initiative peti- 
tion to be adopted must receive “a ma- 
jority of all votes cast in the election,” 
instead of a majority of votes cast up- 
on the proposition. Thus a simple 
change of two or three words renders 
the Oklahoma initiative of no practi- 
cal value, because all of the electors 
who vote for candidates but fail to 
vote upon questions are, in effect, 
counted against such proposed meas- 
ures. Five meritorious measures sub- 
mitted at the elections in 1908 and 
1910, which received a large majority 
of the intelligent, progressive vote 
cast upon them, were lost because of 
the careless, indifferent and ignorant 
voters who knew or cared nothing 
about pending legislation. 

Missouri, like Montana, requires a 
distribution of petitioners, They must 
be secured in “each of the two-thirds 
of the Congressional districts,” and, 
while this is not so fatal as the Mon- 
tana provision, it has already proven 
cumbersome, and will prove more so 
in the future. 

It may be added that in none of the 
States, save Oregon, which have adopt- 
ed amendments to date, has a proper 
system of informing the electors con- 
cerning the measures to be voted on 
been provided by the Legislature. 
This is a very vital part of the system, 
and in very great measure is account- 
able for the intelligent use of direct 
legislation in Oregon. In this State a 
pamphlet is mailed to every voter 
prior to election, containing official 
copies of the measures, together with 
such argument pro and con as may be 
submitted by associations or commit- 
tees of citizens, they paying the cost of 
paper and printing. 

Oklahoma provides that the pamph- 





let shall be distributed to the voters 


| at the primary election, 


———— 
but 

Gov. Haskell this was never a 
done, and not more than one-third a 
the voters were properly informe 
The other States, as a rule, rely Upon 
the old system of advertising te the 
newspapers, which does not meet the 
needs of the case at all. 


Turning now from the States which 
have the Initiative and Referendum in 
force to the group of amendments Sub- 
mitted in 1911, we find that the ene. 
mies of the movement divided honors 
with its friends, even in victory, 


The Wyoming amendment has threp 
jokers, any one of which is fatal. 
First, petitions both for the initiative 
and referendum are fixed at 25 per 
cent., and then a majority of al! votes 
cast in the election is necessary ie 
enact laws; and, thirdly, a petitioner 
must sign in the presence of at least 
three witnesses. This amendment is, 
therefore, several times worse 
nothing at all. 


than 


The Nebraska amendment requires 
10 per cent. for the initiative or refer. 
endum on statute laws, and 15 per 
cent. for initiative on constitutiona) 
amendments. Five per cent. of these 
petitions must be secured in each of 
the two-fifths, or thirty-seven, counties 
Upon only two or three questions, 
such as the liquor issue, could this pe 
tition be secured at any reasonable 
cost. In addition to this restriction 
the aftirmative majority on each law 
must equal at least 35 per cent. of the 
total vote cast in the election. 


Idaho has followed the example of 
Utah and submitted a general provi 
sion for the referendum only, and, 
should it be adopted by the people, we 
will await with expectancy to see the 
Legislature of Idaho so manipulate the 
provisions that no referendum of value 
can be taken. 


California has submitted the fairest, 
most workable amendment of any 
State this year. It contains absolute- 
ly no jokers. 

The Wisconsin amendment is an ex- 
cellent one with the exception that the 
referendum petition is fixed at 8 per 
cent., which is too high to be secured 
in 90 days for a State with 450,000 
voters. 

Another vital feature of any amend- 
ment is to secure the right of initia- 
tive on constitutional amendments 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Colorado have the constitutional 
initiative; South Dakota, Utah, Mon- 
tana and Maine do not. Of the amend 
ments submitted in 1911, California, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nevada and Oregon have this provi- 
sion, and it is admitted in the amend- 
ments of Washington and Idaho. 


The scope of this article does not 
admit discussion of the municipal or 
local initiative and referendum, but 
they are reserved complete by the con- 
stitution to the municipalities of Ore- 
gon, Oklahoma and Arkansas. By 
legislative permit they are optional 
Maine, Colorado, Texas, Missouri, 
Kansas, Illinois and ‘Ohio. 


County local option with the initia- 
tive and referendum applied to the 
liquor question is operative in every 
State except Pennsylvania, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nebraska, including Mexico and 
the nine States which have adopted 
State-wide prohibition. 

While it may not be considered in 
good taste to present a skeleton at the 
feast in a presentation designed to 
show the triumphant progress of direct 
legislation, I do not hesitate to present 
these facts. Our friends who desire 
to see the cause progress rapidly are 
far too willing to compromise upon 
the provisions of an amendment, beins 
under the mistaken idea that it will 
be easy to change and improve it when 
once secured. Let them inquire why 
other States having the initiative and 
referendum have not shown so splen- 
did a record as Oregon, and they will 
find their answer in the fact that 2° 
State up to 1910, save Oregon, has had 
a real direct legislation system. A 
primary law may be improved by 
amendment of the Legislature at a 8!™ 
gle sitting, but it is a different matter 
to change the constitution, particularly 
when you have worthless instruments 
with which to do the job. Therefore, 
it is better far to stand firmly for * 
good provision than to be over anxious, 
too desirous of immediate results, and 
allow the submission and adoption of 
one which will be of no value when 8 
cured. 





Toledo, O. 


with the cities of California, Nebraska, 
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BIG MEETING 


San Francisco—Speeches by Colo- 
pe State Superintendent of Educa- 
n, Margaret Haley and Others 


tio 
4 huge suffrage meeting was held 


Francisco during the recent 


jn San : é 
ting of the National Education As- 

peels : 
that city, and was ad- 


ic ) in 
sociation J f 
iressed by distinguished speakers from 
dress Wd 


poth and West. The meeting 
was under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Equal Suffrage Asseciation, and 
the arrangements were made by the 
e President, Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
The Valencia Theatre was 
crowded, auditorium, balconies and 
and the applause was most en- 


East 


gial 


Walison. 


aisles, 
thasiastie. 

Mrs. Watson presided. She 
plained the cause and meaning of the 
movement, and reviewed its history. 
More than 40 years have been spent 
jn educating the people along lines of 
pure democracy, which cannot be rea!- 
ved, she said, until both men and 
; are represented at the polls. 


ex- 


yomel 
Welcome by Frank H. Gould 

Attorney Frank H. Gould welcomed 
‘ye yisiling speakers in behalf of the 
city and State. He said in part: 
these visitors because 
the ranks of the 
creat mass of men and women 
throughout the world that want to 
have things done—that want to have 
things done because they know those 
things are right. 

“Through all history we find that 
the ruling class feared to do what was 
right because they feared something 
would happen to themselves. Great 
political reforms have always worried 
the man at the top, who has said in 
each instance that to help the man 
at the bottom would jead to mob rule 
and ruin. 

“IT am not prepared to say that the 
situation would be changed materially, 


“I welcome 
they have joined 


or that the millennium would come 
with the enfranchisement of women 
But I am prepared to say that they 


should be given a chance, It is right 
that they should have it. 

“The manhood of the California man 
is such that when he goes to the polls 
on the tenth of next October and con- 
siders thoughtfully the two sides of 
this question he will say: ‘For weal 
or woe, for good or ill, the women of 
California have just as good a right to 
vote as the men have.’ And the Cali- 
fornia man will be fair enough to 
vote according to his convictions. 

‘T believe that in women there is 
a finer sense, and that when women 
share in the government of San Fran- 
cisco there will never be any ‘raised 
lid’ to offend our’ decent citizenship.” 

Mrs. Helen M. Wixson’s Address 


The next speaker was Mrs. Helen 


Marsh Wixson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado. 
She said: 


“Friends—and after October 10 I 
hope to say ‘fellow citizens’—I want 


first to defend my State against the 
malignant slanders that have ap- 
peared in newspaper and magazine. 


I desire to bear witness to the good 
character not alone of the women, but 
of the men of my State. They may 
tell you that the equal suffrage ex- 
periment has been a failure, and that 
there ig danger of its being taken 
from the women of Colorado. That 
is not true. Suffrage is ours, to have 
and to hold. 

“Before we gained our victory 17 
years ago we worked hard and fitted 
ourselves for the ballot. Let us see 
‘or € moment what we have done. 

What Suffrage Has Done 

“In the first place, we have elected 
‘lean men in the elections, and we 
lave been successful in our demands 
for women schoo! superintendents, 
both for the State and for the individ- 
al counties. We have a woman on 
the prison board, and we have caused 
‘0 be built a home for dependent chil- 
dren, another for incorrigible girls, and 
this fall there will be dedicated a mag- 
lificent institution for the care of 
mentally defective children. 

“We have passed laws which would 
hot otherwise have been passed, pro- 
'ecting the working gir}, the working 
and the wayward child, and Judge Ben 
Lindsey was elected in Denver by the 

men, without a party endorsement 
and without newspaper support. We 
did hot promise to produce the millen- 
dian in return for the ballot, but we 
rh to do our best, and we are 

" Prophesies Victory 
me - hot a seer, but I have a vision 
heetear”s me. It is a vision of 
eee al California, where gallant 
ether i charming women dwell to- 
to the hn the suffrage flag, riving 
ta hited States one more suffrage 


_ Adella M. Parker’s Speech 
of m Atal Parker of Seattle, editor 
‘ ag Western Woman Voter, told 
Son; Washington campaign, which 
‘wae ce ’ Successful close last Novem- 
receive “ye Parker said her State had 
the ‘a more good advertising from 

cess of suffrage than from any 

*T source, and advised the audience, 





if it was desirable to have California 
talked about from one end of the 
country to the other, to vote “yes” on 
the constitutional amendment. 


Miss Parker declared that the wom. | 


en of the West have a double respon- 
sibility in working to about 
equal rights at the polls. She said: 

“This is essentially a Western move- 
ment, and it must become widely es 
tablished out here before it can reach 
those Eastern women who need it in- 
finitely more than do we of the Pacific 
coast. It is for their sakes as well 
as for our own that we must labor 
for what we know to be right.” 


bring 


Miss Gail Laughlin’s Speech 

Miss Gail Laughlin of Denver said, 
in part: 

“I believe that the test of woman’s 
suffrage is the test of any other ques- 
tion—justice, and not expediency. It 
is a question of right, but this point 
makes little difference, since in the 
end all justice becomes expedient. 

“Women are not better than men, 
but they have added their viewpoint 
to the viewpoint of the men in our 
State, and that is where we are ad- 
vanced. Because of woman’s suffrage 
in Colorado, the language of the gov- 
ernment is coming to be the language 
of the home as wel! as of the business 
place. After a while it will not be 
said to the children: ‘Get out of your 
father’s streets and into your mother’s 
house that you may be safe.’ 

“The women of Colorado vote in as 
large proportion as do the men. They 
are jealous of the privilege. The slan- 
derous falsehoods that have appeared 
must be refuted. 

“Tt has always been said that the 
degree of the civilization of any peo- 
ple is evidenced by the position of 
their women, I say that it is not only 
evidenced, but it is caused, by the 
position of their women. If the Amer- 
ican women had been held back as the 
women of China and Turkey have been 
restrained, then the United States to- 
day would be a trackiess waste.” 

A collection was taken, and with the 
last the 
the audience rose in a body and joined 
with the the Con- 
gregational singing “Cali- 
song by 
Watson, which 
published in The 
With the first note 
lusty 


clink of the coin in baskets 


full choir of First 
Chureh in 
fornia,” a spirited suffrage 
Mrs. Elizabeth 
has 
Woman's Journal, 
of the “Glory Hallelujah” a 
chorus of childish voices took up the 
and until the last died 
building rang with unre- 


Lowe 


already been 


refrain, note 


away the 
strained enjoyment. 
Margaret Haley’s Speech 
Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, 
who secured better pay for that city’s 
teachers, the 
referring to the two suits fought and 


was next speaker. In 


won in the law courts of Chicago by 
the school Miss Haley said: 

“The penalty that Chicago teachers 
have paid for making the big corpora- 
tions of the city pay their taxes and 
by this means increasing their own 
salaries was to learn to love suffrage. 
If you would come to our city, you 
would find that it would not be neces- 
sary to spread literature and get up 
mass meetings for our instruction. 
Our teachers in the cause have been 
the mayor of our city, the municipal 
officers and the city councij, and they 
have taught their lesson well. We of 
Chicago, as women, as teachers who 
are responsible for the future of the 
community, for the training of citi- 
zens, have learned one thing—we have 
learned that to do any public good in 
the city or in the State, or any large 
private good, for that matter, we must 
have the ballot. We know that it is 
an absolute necessity for the making 
of good citizenship. 

“We of Chicago are watching you 
of California with great interest. We 
have fought in Illinois for the ballot, 
and we have failed. We have never 
even so far succeeded as to get the 
question submitted to the voters. For 
you, who have done so much, success 
is assured. Our hearts are with you, 
and you will give us—after the tenth 
of October—the courage to fight and 
win the battle in Illinois for the vic- 
tory of women’s rights.” 

In introducing Miss Katherine Dev- 
ereux Blake of New York, Mrs. Wat- 
son paid a tribute to her mother, Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, and to the 
work that she had done for women in 
connection with Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake’s Speech 

“T am heart and soul with you in 
your cause,” said Miss Blake, “having 
begun my fight for equal suffrage at 
the age of 12 years. In those days 
I used to pass the basket among the 
audience after my mother, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stone 
made their speeches. 

“In coming to California, at every 
place we stopped on your side of the 
mountains, I was surprised and ae- 
lighted at the royal welcome that was 
given us. There was no town through 
which we passed so small that it did 
not have a sign to welcome us and 
bid us cheer toward the success of our 
convention. It is a spirit that is truly 
Western, that you find in no other 
place. What you can do in one line 
you can do in another. Here in Cali- 


teachers, 


fornia you are so much bigger, so 
much more friendly, so much more 
eager to help one another than we in 
the East, who are bound up in our 
little valleys and bound round by our 
little conventions, that when it comes 


| to a big, broad-minded thing such as 





the proposition for which you now 
stand, you will find that your men 
cannot disappoint you. It would go 
against the very fineness and generos- 
ity of their being to refuse to you the 
grand freedom that they go glory in 
for themselves. Government, after cll 
is nothing but housekeeping on a big 
scale. The demand for the ballot is 
not a sex proposition—we aren’t ask- 
ing it for ourselves alone, We are 
asking it for you men as well.” 

The San Francisco papers give un- 
Stinted praise to the speeches and the 
speakers. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOM- 
EN—WASHINGTON 


Questions 


1. Does the wife after marriage 
own her clothes and other personal 
property owned by her before mar- 
riage? 

2. Does a wife own her wages 
earned outside the home? Can she by 
law enforce payment for her services 
performed in the home for husband 
and children? 

3. What authority has the husband 
over his wife’s real estate or the ren- 
tals therefrom? 

4. May a wife convey her separate 
hroperty without her husband's con- 
sent? 

5. Can a wife’s separate property be 
‘evied on for family necessaries or- 
dered by her, and if the necessaries 
are consumed by the family can she 
secure repayment? 

6. Does the law secure to a wife 
any portion of the family income free 
from husbandly dictation? 

7. What share has a wife in the 
surplus of property, real or personal, 
accumulated by their joint efforts af- 
ter marriage, or does a husband take 
this surplus in his own name? 

8. Has a husband any other control 
over his wife’s personal property or 
liberty except that which comes from 
his general control over the family 
pocketbook? 

9. Are spouses’ interests in each 
other's real estate equal, and do they 
inherit equally from each other ana 
from a deceased child? 

10. Is the wife entitled to a voice 
in the choice of the family home? 

11. What is the punishment for 
wife-desertion? 

12. What are the legal causes for 
divorce, and are they the same for 
both spouses? 

13. Is a wife legally responsible for 
the support of the children and her 
husband? 

14. Has she a right to share in the 
children’s earnings? 

15. Is a father liable for some fam- 
ily expense for wife or child, if the 
expense is one of which he _ disap- 
proves? 

16. Is a wife entitled to a share in 
the guardianship and control of the 
children, so that her wishes may guide 
in the choice of church, school, cloth- 
ing, medicine and work? 

17. Can a father will away from a 
mother the custody of their unborn 
child? 

18. Are husband and wife legally 
competent to testify for or against 
each other when either one is a party 
in an action of law? 

19. May a wife make contracts or 
enter partnerships without her hus- 
band’s consent? 

20. Are the public schools, from 
the lowest grade to the State Univer- 
sity, open to girls on the same terms 
as to boys? Are women represented 
on the Roards of Control of these va- 
rious schools? 

21. Are women employed in the 
higher positions in these schools? 

22. Do the salaries paid the women 
average as high as the salaries paid 
the men? If not, what ratio do they 
bear to the salaries paid men? 

23. Are any of the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools women? Has any 
State Superintendent been a woman? 

24. For what school officers may 
women vote? How many others are 
there? 

25. Are the professional 
open to women? 

26. Are women admitted to the 
bar? 

27. To what elective offices are 
women eligible through special enact- 
ment, and to what because of law- 
makers’ omission of words “male” or 
“men”? Are these positions salaried? 

28. May the apparent equal justice 
of your civil service laws be evaded if 
a head of department prefers a man 
rather than a woman who may have 
had higher marks? 

29. Are any women on the Boards 
of Control of State charitable institu- 
tions? 

30. Must women matrons, keepers, 
physicians or nurses be employed in 
the State and county and city institu- 
tions having the custody of women 
and girls? 

31. Are women physicians received 
as jurors in insanity cases where the 
statute may provide that one of the 
jurors shall be a physician? 

32. Does your law prohibit night 
work of women and girls? 

33. Does your law provide sanitary 
regulations for factories and shops 
where women are employed, or pre- 
scribe hours of labor? 

34. What is the “age of consent”? 

35. What is the minimum punish- 
ment for rape? 


schools 





FOR SUFFRAGE WORKERS 








Our new premium offer, which 


in the offer of 16 premiums. 
For the welfare of The Journal 


ly for suffragists, address 


list the co-operation of new workers. 
appeal to such women as have been working for the $50 offer, women 
who wished to raise money to help the cause in their State or city. 
The premium offer is made primarily to interest those who would 
not be particularly interested to raise money for the cause, but who 
may be willing to help the cause by helping themselves. This offer is 
made to appeal primarily to boys and girls, to young men and young 
women, who would like to own one or more of the articles mentioned 


workers with whom suffrage and the local treasury stand first. We 
therefore make a new and generous offer to all who were interested 
in our $50 offer and to all others, especially to those who felt that 
earning the $50 was an undertaking too ambitious for them. 


For particulars of a fascinating and easy new offer made especial- 


The Publishers’ Department, 


appears below, is made to en- 
It is not expected that it will 


we wish, however, to enlist more 


The Woman’s Journal. 








Renewals will not count. 


No. 1. 


will be forwarded, 
tions. 


subscriptions. 


new subscriptions. 


new subscriptions. 


new subscriptions. 


No. to. 


12. 


No. 13. 


satisfactory service. 


15. 


16. 


close on this date. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


_ The following articles are absolutely the best obtainable 
in Boston and New York, and in getting any article in this 
list, by sending in subscriptions, you are receiving a better 
value than you could possibly obtain in any other way. 

Nothing less than one year’s subscription will count. 
our trial subscriptions may count as one yearly subscription, 
or two six months’ subscriptions will count as one yearly. 


One dollar ($1) should be sent with each subscription. 


A Handsome Traveling Bag—made on an imported 
frame, calf lining, of black walrus stock, gun metal 
trimmed, with two handles, will be forwarded, pre- 
paid, for 30 new subscriptions. 

An Ansco Film Camera, 314 x 414, will be forwarded 
prepaid, for 25 new subscriptions. 

A Handsome Embroidered Suffrage Sofa Pillow 
Cover. Original design. This cover, ready for use, 


A High Grade Intercollegiate Sweater (man’s or 
woman's) will be forwarded, prepaid, for 18 new 


A Silk Petticoat, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 15 


A Ladies’ Hand Bag, made on an imported nickel 
frame, of real seal, 
book, latest style, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 10 


A Set of Arts-and-Crafts Collar Pins, or Watch Fob, 
will be forwarded, prepaid, for 6 new subscriptions. 
A Silver Mesh Bag, will be forwarded, prepaid, for 6 


A First-Class Big League Catcher’s Glove, or Genu- 
ine Deer Hoof Handle Hunting Knife, will be for- 
warded, prepaid, for 6 new subscriptions. 

A Handmade Irish Crochet Lace Dutch Collar will 
be forwarded, prepaid, for 5 new subscriptions. 
One of the New Idea Combination Purses with com- 
partment for identification card or railroad pass, 
memorandum book and lead pencil. Finest grain 
seal goat, calf-lined, 
5 new subscriptions. 
Fountain Pen, fully warranted, with two gold filled 
bands, fully chased barrel. This pen will be sent to 

you, prepaid, for 4 new sbbscriptions. 

A Shirt Waist Ring will be forwarded to you, pre- 
paid, for 3 new subscriptions. 

One Dozen Teaspoons. This handsome pattern, sil- 
ver plated teaspoon is very attractive, well made 
and finished. These spoons are guaranteed to give 


prepaid, for 2 new subscriptions. 


Sterling Silver Hat Pin will be forwarded to you, 
prepaid for 2 new subscriptions. 

String of Beads, Pearl, Coral or Shell, will be for- 
warded to you, prepaid, for 1 new subscription. 


Our object in making this offer is to add 10,000 new 
subscribers to our list by Oct. 31, 1911I—and the offer will 
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prepaid, for 20 new subscrip- 
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36. What is the punishment for 


bastardy? 

87. Is seduction counted a crime or 
a misdemeanor? 

398. Is there any adequate law 
against taking indecent liberties with 
young girls? 

39. What is 
pandering? 

40. What classes of persons are 
disfranchised? May lapse of time or 
efforts by the disfranchised enable 
them to become eligible? 

41. Is women’s taxpaying as a 
qualification for voting recognized in 
your State? 

42. For what offices have women 
the right to vote, and on what mat- 
ters? 
wr For the election of what officers 
has the Legislature the power to ex- 
tend suffrage to women? 

44. Is it necessary that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed before 
women be allowed to vote for certain 
officers? If so, what are these offi- 


cers? 


the punishment for 





Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
“Legs! Adviser N. A. W. 8. A. 


——— 





ANSWERS 





State of Washington—Answers by 
Hon. Charles E, Shepard of Seattle 





1. Yes. 

2. The first question, yes; the sec- 
ond question, no. 

3. None. 

4. Yes, 

5. To the first clause, no; to the 
second clause, no. The wife is not per- 
sonally liable while living with her 
husband for family expenses. 

6. No. 

7. Half. The real estate law of 
Washington is what is known as the 
“community law” in which the two 
spouses share equally in property ac- 
quired by their joint efforts or sav- 
ings after marriage, but the property 





(Continued on Page 248) 
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WAS SHE A PERSON? 





The controversy over the question whether women may act 
as watchers at the polls in New York reca}ls the quick wit shown 
by a college girl in England when her right to do this was chal- 
lenged. 

Miss Chrystal Macmillan had been appointed by one of the 
candidates as his agent to watch over his interests at the polling 
place. The election oflicers raised the question whether the 
“persons” entitled to act in that capacity included women. Miss 
Macmillan, who is a Scotch woman and a lawyer, pointed out to 
them that either she was a person or she was not. If she was, 
she was qualified to serve as the candidate’s agent. If she was 
not, there was no legal warrant for driving her away, as the law 
said that “no persons” except the voters and the agents of the 
candidates should be allowed in the polling booth. The election 
otlicers succumbed to her logic, and she continued to watch. 

A. S. B. 


THE HORRIBLE POLLS 


A woman who lately visited the polls in an equal suffrage 
State contributes to La Follette’s magazine an amusing account 
of the experience. She found that the terrors of the polls had 
grossly exaggerated; and her article is illustrated with 
photographs of some of these horrible places. She says: 

“The fact that polling places must necessarily be unfit places 
for women has often been urged as a reason why the privilege 
of voting should be given only to men. Knowing this and finding 
myself in Utah—one of the five States where women vote on the 
same terms as men—at a date only two days before a special 
election was to be held, I decided to delay my trip eastward in 
order to see for myself the terrors to which the members of the 
gentler sex are subjected when they go to vote. ... | 

“I happened to be in Salt Lake City on June 25, and the elec- 


been 





tion was to be held on the 27th. My hostess was Mrs. Susa Young 
Gates, with whom I had become acquainted years ago through 
the Household Economic Association, an organization which, 
after many years of activity, was finally merged in the Home 
Economics Committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Knowing that I wished to see the polling places, Mrs. 
Gates arranged with Mrs. A, W. McCune to take me about the 
city in her automobile on the morning of the election, If was 
thus that the awfulness of the conditions where women vote was 
revealed to me. 

“The first polling place we visited was a school house, a 
place which no woman, of course, ought ever to be obliged to 
enter. It seemed to me, as I approached, that those in charge 
of the election, having selected a building so offensive to tende! 
sensibilities might at least have shown some consideration in the 
choice of a room. I was, therefore, shocked when I reached the 
room where the ballots were being cast to find little red chairs 
piled in the corner and a black circle painted on the floor, unmis- 
takable evidences that the room had been used and would prob- 
ably be used again for a kindergarten. I am sure that any 
woman seeing this place would have felt as I did, that if our 
sex is to be kept from complete moral degeneration, the suffrage 
must be withheld from us. 

‘At the risk of my reputation I remained long enough to take 
a photograph within the building. I also took one outside of 
the group of women who had accompanied me in the automobile. 
We then consulted the list of polling places which had been 
printed in the morning paper, and tried to decide whether to face 
the dangers of another school house, or those of a drug store, 
or a Y. M. C. A. building, or a meeting house. Our choice finally 
fell on the Y. M. C. A. building. Here we were exposed to the 
demoralizing influence of the sight of portraits of the founders 
of this dangerous institution, and to the temptation to enter the 
reading room, where ‘The Survey’ and ‘The Christian Advocate’ 
and other literature of the kind lay upon the tables. We de- 
cided, however, not to expose ourselves to temptation greater 
than we could bear, and left for a third and last polling place. 

“This last place was in a garage, and was reached by a drive- 
way which passed through a beautifully shaded lawn. Standing 
in the pergola which marked the entrance and through which 
every woman who voted was obliged to pass, I detected in plain 
sight a clothes-reel and a kitchen door, two objects whose ex- 
istence no well-brought-up woman should ever be allowed to sus- 
pect. With shown no 
more, and be spared further evidence of the danger to which 
women are subjected in the suffrage States.” 

Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, whose husband was for some years 
a pastor in Denver, wrote: ‘“‘Women’s influence is seen in the 
more orderly conduct of primary and caucus, and the improved 
condition of the polling places, which are now never located in 
the vicinity of saloons. When the new voters discovered that 
the booths were often located in demoralizing neighborhoods, they 
petitioned the committeemen for suitable accommodations. The 
request was speedily granted. In one place, a church was opened 
for this novel service. In another a poor woman was induced 


these sights before me, I begged to be 


by the reward of $10 to convert her humble parlor into a polling 
booth. With removal from the vicinity of saloons, the tempta- 
tion to clandestine treating is greatly lessened. 
cation is rarely seen. 


A case of intoxi- 
Election day is as quiet as Sunday. A 
woman feels no more sense of publicity in going to the poils 
than in going to church or post oftice.” 

yovernor Shafroth of Colorado says: 
have had in Colorado ought to demonstrate to everyone 
woman suffrage is not only right, but practical. It tends to ele- 
vate. There is not a caucus but is better attended, and by better 
people, and held in a better place.” 

Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, of Denver, wrote: ‘Previous to 
women’s voting, polling places were often located in untidy and 
most unsuitable places. Since the advent of women in politics, 
polling booths are erected in cleaner and respectable localities, 
and profanity in and near the booths has disappeared.” 

Mrs. Susan M, Hall of Denver says: “The improvement that 
women’s presence has made in the localities of primary meetings 
and polling booths is characteristic of western chivalry. In 
many precincts where formerly they were held in stables or 
drinking saloons, primaries are now convened ip home parlors, 
and poiling booths are arranged in respectable buildings.” 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Denver says: “In Colorado, equal 
suffrage has reformed the polling places. If half the bad things 
that were told us about them were true, the polls certainly were 
no place for decent women; but neither were they any place for 
decent men. Now they are fit for either decent men or decent 
women,” 

Mrs. Ione T. Hanna, highly respected in Colorado, and the 
fiist woman to serve on the Denver school board, wrote: “Some 
results of equal suffrage in Colorado are generally conceded: (1) 
the improved moral quality of the candidates nominated by the 
various parties; (2) a decidedly increased observance of the cour- 
tesies and decencies of life at the different political headquar- 
ters, previous to election; (3) better and more orderly polling 
places; (4) a general and awakening interest among both men 
and women in matters of public health, comfort and safety.” 

Hon. John W. Kingman, of the Wyoming Supreme Court, 
says: “At our first election, before women voted, we had a per- 
fect pandemonium, At the next election women voted, and per- 
fect order prevailed, and has prevailed ever since. In caucus 
discussions, the presence of a few ladies is worth more than a 
whole squad of police.” 


“The experience we 
that 





The Hon. John W. Lacey, of the Wyoming Supreme Court, 
says: “Our polling places are as quiet and respectable as any 


‘other place at which women are expected to congregate, and in 


the general election machinery the improvement over methods 
that would be in vogue in the absence of women is very marked,” 





The Hon, Samuel T. Corn, of the Wyoming Supreme Court, 
says: ‘Equal suffrage has had the effect of making our elections 
the most quiet and orderly I have ever seen anywhere. Any 
woman may go to the polls unattended, with the same assurance 
of safety, respect and courtesy as if she were going shopping or 
to prayer-meeting. 

Mrs. Vivia A. B. Henderson, of Cheyenne, who was president 
of the Wyoming Women’s Volunteer Aid Society during the 
Spanish war, says: “During my eight years’ experience, I have 
never witnessed any misconduct or disturbance at the polls.” 

Contrast this mass of testimony from so many different 
States with Molly Eliott Seawell’s prediction that, if women were 
given the ballot, ruffians would get together at the polls and keep 
them by force from depositing their vote, 


A. 8. B. 


a 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


Not long ago certain learned gentlemen were 


Po » sens = asked thei; 
upinion of admitting women as students in the e 


; Slablished law 
schools. Several of these men expressed tavorable 


the subject. They were sane, broad-minded and Practical; the 
maintained that women made good siucents, did pot in an 
luwer the siandard of the work, nor have any w 
Moreover, since in 


VieWs Upon 


y Way 
aligu IDthuence 
upon MOsl States women are 
admitted to the bar, it is the duty of a school pretending “5 

U 


prepare lawyeis to admit women, 


the classes. 


Their arguments, whije still 
wholly along the lines of the man’s point of view, shuw hever. 
theless a great advance in liberal thought within the 
years. No doubt this is partly due to the presence o; 
in so many law schools throughout the couniry, es 
New York, in the New York Universily School ot Law, Where 
an ever increasing number Of women are to be found. 

But one man—lrofessor Kalph W. Gillord—is reporieg i 
holding strong objections to admitting women to jaw 
intended also for men, It is possible that he is not accurately 
quoted, but even if this be the case his view of the matter js ane 
that is held by others and has frequently been expresseq 
it is a view peculiarly illuminating it is worth repeating. 

“In my opinion,” ye the 
greatest misfortune to the law schools of this country to qo 
auything to lessen the masculine strength and Virility of the 
almosphere that now surrounds them. . 


last few 
Women 
becially in 


schools 


As 


he is quoted as saying, “it would | 


Certdinly in the 
law there is no need of feminine influence as an educationa; 
force, The whole law is masculine in its quality and deals wii, 
strong and direct rules.” And in dealing with these rules {ie 
teacher and students (in case women are present) aie “subcop. 
sciously thinking whether they are putting that thought ang 
truth in a way that is suitable for women two hear,” 

Suitabie for women to hear! Our law is made to be ep. 
forced against both men and women, but women must fot je 
allowed to hear it discussed; they must obey it or suffer the 
consequences, but it isn’t suitable that they should hear jt talked 
about, 

And these topics that are so dreadful that strong men quail 
to discuss them, how great a part do they play in the study of 
law? Just two courses can properly deal with them, Crimina! 
law and a small part of the law of Torts. The first is in many 
schools optional and in both the subject matter is that very 
part of the law that women should know and should be allowed 
to influence. 

Even in Criminal law most of these undesirable topics deal 
with women as well as men; a very small part deals with men 


alone, Criminal law lays down all the rules governing the pun- 
ishment for outrages against little girls, the punishment for 


abortion, and kindred topics, the whole subject, in fact, that is 

the heart of most of the tragedies and misery of women. 
And it is true; the law is masculine, It 

women are beginning to protest. 


is so virile that 
For this :eason, if for no other, 
women should be admitted freely to the law schools; they should 
be present when the laws that affect women are discussed; they 
should learn how they can best go about making changes in the 
present laws. 

Masculine? Virile? 
of as if they were better than feminine qualities? 
all who is it that shrinks from these discussions? 
ready to face any disagreeable discussion 
necessary and decently and impersonally handled, 
discussions should be handled whether women are 
not. Surely any discussion that is so “virile” that it 
for women’s ears is unfit for any ears. Our young men should 
be respected as well as our young women. 


Why are these qualities always spoken 

And afte! 
Most 
provided it is 


women 
are 
as all such 
present or 
is unfit 


Our law schools are educating the future members Df ou! 
Bar and of our Bench. Our judges of the theit 
law, get their point of view in these ‘‘masculine” 
is well known that it is hard for older men to overcome the 
bent absorbed while students. If this 
wholly masculine woe to women and children! If this early 
training is so virile that no women may be presént, how about 
our courts where this virile training is put into practice? 

Who with even a dim outlook into the future can doubt that 
women are needed in the law? There is no place where they are 
heeded more or better service. And perhaps the very 
place where they are needed most is in our criminal] courts 
where our trials are notoriously bad and our law in some respects 
a farce or Injustice must often be meted out now by 
even judges of the best intentions, for our law itself is riddled 
with injustice. 

Women must know all this at first hand; they must know 
how to remedy the evils. They must meet that terrible foree 
of the virile law and put a dash of feminine justice and common 
sense into it. They must be present in our law schools 4s stul 
Some day they 


future learn 


classes. It 


prejudice or bent be 


can do 


worse, 


dents and present in our courts as lawyers. 
will be present on the Bench as judges. 

Life is lived by both men and women, not by men 
and there are few horrors in life or in our courts that have ! 
been met by some woman. Divorces, abductions, prostitution 
assault, white slave prosecutions,—all these and more, much M0" 
are faced by women in life. Why need they shrink from the 
telling of the loathsome tales? And if it is true that some womel 
are so sheltered that they do not in fact know of some of thew 
things, it is because they are willing to shirk their responsibility 
Such innocence is not a virtue; it is undesirable and unfortunats 
When “good” women really understand some of the terrible 
things that other women must endure and the way these — 
are treated in our law, they will arouse themselves and in 4 
united wrathful army will sweep to the rescue of the unprivil 
women of the earth and then these things will cease. 

So much for the unpleasant side of law. But this is only a 
small part of the great body of law. For the most part the cases 
handled in our schools and in our courts have to do with tl 
ing and selling of coal and iron, deal with injuries by falls a 
railroad accidents, or tell of contested wills or of leasing hows 
er of lost checks, or of delinquent dressmakers. All subje ‘reel 
every day, commonplace occurrence. If women may not free" 
discuss these topics, what may they talk about? Flower 84 
and baked apples? 


alone, 


101 


ged 


ye Duy 


acts of 


rdens 


JESSIE ASHLEY. 


he may 
The franchise is not given to a man in order that raided 
express the political views of his wife, his sister Or na pon 


aunt. It is conferred on him that he may express 
views.—Eliza Calvert Hall. 
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Voting and Fighting 





it is said that, if women vote, they 
yeht to fight and do police duty. 

It no men were allowed to vote ex- 
pt those who are able and willing 
a do military and police duty, wo- 
men might consistently be debarred 
oor that reason. But so long as the 
‘yy, the infirm, the halt, the lame and 
the blind are freely admitted to the 
pallot pox, some better reason must 
pe found for excluding women than 
she fact that they do not fight. 

py a comic fatality, this objection 
. almost always urged by some man 
— eould not fight himself—some 
peaceful, venerable old clergyman, or 
ome corpulent, elderly physician who 
would expire under a forced march 
of five miles. I have even heard it 
ysed by a man who had been stone 
since he was three years 


who 


blind evel 


old. 
It is said that we have to legislate 


for classes, not for individuals; and 
that men as a class can fight, while 
women can not. But there are large 
classes of men who are regarded as 
disqualified to fight, and are exempt 
fom military service, yet they vote. 
All men over 45 years of age are ex- 
empt. So are all who are not physi- 
cally robust. Of the young men who 
volunteered for the Spanish war, more 
than half were rejected as unfit for 
military service. Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son says: 

“It appears by the record of United 
States Military Statistics that out of 
the men examined for military duty 
during the Civil War, of journalists 
740 in every 1000 were found unfit; 
of preachers, 975; of physicians, 680; 
of lawyers, 544. Grave divines are 
horrified at the thought of admitting 
women to vote when they cannot 
fight, though not one in twenty of 
their own number is fit for military 
duty, if he volunteered. Of the edi- 
tors Who denounce woman suffrage, 
only about one in four could himself 
carry a@ musket; while, of the lawyers 
who fill Congress, the majority could 
not be defenders of their country, but 
could only be defended.” 

Of unskilled laborers, on the other 
hand, only a small fraction were found 
physically disqualified. Since un- 
skilled laborers as a class can render 
military service, and professional men 
as a class cannot, does it follow that 
suffrage ought to be taken away from 
professional men and limited to un- 
skilled laborers? 

As for police duty, men are not 
drafted, but out of those who volunteer, 
and who come up to the prescribed 
conditions of strength, weight, etc., 
a sufficient number are hired, and they 
are paid out of tax money which is 
levied on the property of men and 
women alike. Women contribute to 
the policing of the country in just 
the same way that the majority of the 
men do—i. e., they help to pay for it. 

Again, it must be remembered that 
it is women who furnish the soldiers. 
Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, of Indiana, from 
whom Gen. Lew Wallace drew the por- 
trait of the mother in “Ben Hur,” 
said: “If women do not fight, they 
give to the State all its soldiers.” 
Lady Henry Somerset says, “She who 
bears soldiers does not need to bear 
arms.” Lucey Stone said: “Some wo- 
man risks her life whenever a soldier 
into the world. For years 
she does picket duty beside his cradle. 
Later on she is his quartermaster, and 
gathers his rations. And when that 
boy grows to be a man, shall he say 
‘o his mother, ‘If you want to vote 
you must first go and kill somebody’? 
lt is a coward’s argument!” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s sister tells us that 
every year, in England alone, 3000 
Women lose their lives in childbirth. 
This ought, in all fairness, to be taken 
48 an offset for the military service 
that women do not render. 

lt is said that the laws could not 
be enforced if women voted. Suppose 
most men voted one way and most 
Women the other, would not the men 
refuse to abide by the result? 

Women have the school ballot in 
about half the States of the Union. 
Their votes occasionally turn the 
Scale in a school election. Do the 
defeated candidates and their friends 
'efuse to abide by the result? In 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
Kansas, Norway, Sweden and else- 
where women have the municipal bal- 
lot, ana their votes occasionally turn 
the seale at a municipal election. Has 
there ever been an armed uprising 


is born 


against 


the result? In Wyoming, 
Colorado, 


Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
Finland, Norway, Australia and New 
Zealand women vote for all elective 
officers, including the highest. No 
trouble has ever resulted. The laws 
are as well enforced there as in ad- 
joining States and countries, where 
women do not vote. What reason is 
there to suppose that our men are | 
less civilized than the men of other 
countries or of other States? 

Either the ability to fight is a neces- 
sary qualification for suffrage, or it 
is not. If it is, the men who lack it 
ought to be excluded. If it is not, the 
lack of it is no reason for excluding 
women. There is no escape from this 
conclusion. 

The best fighters, the young men 
between 18 and 21, are not allowed to 
vote; while the wisest voters, those 
over 45 years of age, are not required 
to fight.—William I. Bowditch. 

In Colorado, men in general regard 
the military argument against woman 
suffrage as too absurd for serious 
comment. If all the men who cannot 
or do not fight should be disfranchised, 
the polls would be as lonesome as a 
sea bathing resort in December.—Gen. 
Irving Hale of Denver. 

Think of arguing with a sober face 
against a man who solemnly asserts 
that a woman should not vote because 
she cannot fight! In the first place, 
she can fight; in the second, men are 
largely exempt from military service; 
and in the third, there is not the re- 
motest relation between firing a 
musket and casting a ballot.—Ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Long. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION 





Centralization Versus Nationalism in 
the N. A. W. S. A. 





In The Woman’s Journal of May 
27, a committee for the revision of 
the constitution of the N. A. W. S. A. 
presented a report which changes 
every article of the constitution and 
by-laws by alterations or omissions, 
with the single exception of the by- 
law which provides for amendments 
of by-laws. 

Such a sweeping removal of the 
old constitutional safeguards of the 
objects of the Association demands 
a critical inspection of the results of 
the avowed purpose of the revision. 
It is squarely to depart from the na- 
tional character of the present con- 
stitution, and to substitute a system 
whereby the authority of the Associa- 
tion will be centered in one section, 
to be determined by the selection of 
the location for the Headquarters. 

A member of the revision commit- 
tee writes that Article V, Section I, 
of the revision, contains the most 
important change made. It may be 
the most important in that it contains 
the greatest single surrender of the 
authority of the Convention, but the 
aggregate of other amendments are 
equally destructive of Nationalism. 
This article and section requires that 
the officers shall meet at least once a 
month, except in July and August. 
As traveling expenses are great, this 
means practically that the officers 
must be selected from a circle close 
enough around Headquarters, wher- 
ever that may be—say San Francisco 
or New Orleans—to meet once a 
month without considerable expense 
This amendment is not designed to 
enable the Convention to select its 
officers on this plan, for the Conven- 
tion can do that now, when that is 
its desire; just as it provided for the 
appointment of an advisory commit- 
tee in the closing meeting of the 
Executive Committee at the Conven- 
tion of 1910. The Corresponding Sec- 
retary suggested that an advisory 
committee be appointed to confer on 
methods of work; and a motion to 
authorize the official board to do so 
was carried. This advisory commit- 
tee is composed of women living near 
enough to New York to meet once a 
month; and a sub-committee chosen 
from itself has prepared the revision 
of the constitution which is now 
under consideration. If the next Con- 
vention is convinced that convenience 
in meeting once a month for ten 
months, instead of meeting once OF 
twice a year and conducting some 
business by correspondence, is more 
desirable than having all sections of 





the nation represented on its Official 
Board as far as practicable, it could 
choose a place for Headquarters—say 
in San Francisco or New Orleans— 





by a simple majority vote, and then 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO THE NATIONAL 
CONSTITUTION 





Miss M. Carey Thomas proposes the 
following changes in the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Constitution of the 
National American 
Association: 

Wherever the words “Annual Con- 
vention” occur the word Biennial shall 
be substituted. 


Woman Suffrage 


elect officers within what is consid- 
ered a _ sufficiently limited radius 
around it, by another simple major- 
ity vote. That would leave succeed- 
ing Conventions free if the close 
circle around Headquarters did not 
work out satisfactorily, to take the 
proverbial second thoughts and se- 
lect officers on some other principle, 
without other preliminary 
simple majority vote. It is only be- 
cause centralization requires a_ sur- 
render of power from the Convention 
that there must be this amendment, 
which involves a long previous notice 
and a two-thirds vote before a Con- 
vention can rescind this policy. <A 
further surrender of power is pro- 
posed by striking out that safeguard 
to the equal rights of auxiliary States 
whereby the constitution now pro- 
vides that the States may cast their 
full vote not only on the election of 
officers, but also on any other ques- 
tion whenever the delegates present 
from five States request it. The 
revision leaves this privilege in vot- 
ing for officers; but, if the selection 
of officers is limited to a close circle 
around Headquarters, that part of the 
privilege seems somewhat barren. 








than a 


The revision then proposes to trans- 
fer to the centralized Board a large 
portion of the control of the affairs 
of the Association which hitherto 
have been reserved, either by pro- 
visions of the constitution or by be- 
longing to the Convention. As the 
constitution now stands, several im- 
portant branches of work must be 
pursued under the charge of com- 
mittees whose chairmen shall have 
seats in the Executive Committee and 
the Convention, and shall control the 
disbursement of funds donated or ap- 
propriated for the purposes of their 
committees. The revision surrenders 
to the centralized Board the appoint- 
ment of committees, without any 
other indication of their functions or 
their privileges than that they shall be 
such as the Board deems necessary to 
carry on the work of the Association. 


The specification of the duties of 
all officers, except those of the Treas- 
urer, are stricken out and included 
under the phrase, “those usually per: 
taining to the office.” What they are 
“usually pertaining to the office” is 
left apparently to the decision of the 
centralized Board, making it difficult 
to criticize the official practice of any 
one officer. This indefiniteness in the 
apportionment of official duties has 
been found so unfortunate in public 
affairs that an effort to individualize 
responsibility is among the important 
reforms before the public. The Treas- 
urer’s duty in disbursing money is 
no longer constitutionally to be to 
“pay no bill of the general Associa- 
tion except on an order signed by the 
President and the Recording Secre- 
tary,” but “to pay all bills authorized 
by the Board.” By the omission of a 
by-law, she is not to be under obliga- 
tion to give bond for the funds in 
her charge, though it has happened 
several times in the history of the 
Association that gifts and bequests 
amounting to many thousands of dol- 
lars are in the charge of the Treas- 
urer at one time. 


The Executive Committee, as now 
composed of two representatives of 
each State, the general officers and 
chairmen of Standing and Special 
Committees, has real executive power. 
It casts decisive votes on the busi- 
ness referred to it by the Convention 
or originating in itself. It has been 
the custom to let the States make 
requests before it for appropriations 
from the National treasury for State 
work. If the revision carries, here- 
after time must be found for these 
requests during the crowded and pub- 
lic programs of the Convention, or the 
right of appropriating money falls 
entirely in the power of the central- 
ized Board. To that Board, also, will 
be transferred the present prerogative 
of the Executive Committee to accept 
or reject the auxiliaryship of other 


FORM OF BEQUEST | 





I hereby give and bequeath to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 


fo Oe eee » principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 


Signed 


National Suffrage Societies. The only 
function of what is called the Advis- 
ory Council, which is apparently to 
take the place of the Executive Com- 
mittee, is to give advice. All busi- 
ness must be transacted by the cen- 
tralized Board. 


As now organized, the N. A. W. S. 
A. recognizes its Convention as its 
representative body and the source 
of authority for all its business. 
Every auxiliary is carefully guarded 
in its rights. In the Convention in- 
telligent workers from all sections of 
the country form at least the larger 
part of the assembly, their practical 
experience in their varied home fields 
fitting each of them to contribute 
something to a broad and national 
view of the requirements of the suf- 
frage movement. After discussion of 
measures their decisions are intended 
to guide the policy of the Association 
for the ensuing year. But the re- 
vision proposes to reduce the power 
of the Convention to the merest 
skeleton by transferring its authority 
to a Board of officers who are not 
even to be chosen with a view to rep- 
resenting the Nation in its several 
sections, but who shall be chosen from 
a close circle around Headquarters, 
wherever those Headquarters may be 


located. 
This is Centralization versus 
Nationalism. Laura Clay. 


July, 1911. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Dear Editor:— 


I have read with great interest the 
articles in The Journal in regard to 
the reorganization of the National 
Association. It would seem that the 


mer is an advantageous t 
sary repairs to be made in the furnishings 
of the town house, and the housekeeper 
who wishes to have her oriental floor cov- 
erings or hangings repaired and cleansed 
will find us @ most efficient agent for this 
important work. 


RUCS REPAIR:i®O 
While the family is aw; for the sum- 
for the neces- 


ARMENIAN RUG AND CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 TEMPLE PLACE Tel., Ox. 3625 
Booklet mailed upon request 





Every Suffragist needs it. 


“Woman and Labor” 


Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


On sale 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaid, 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, b 

Martina Kramers, at 92 ered 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
a —- the news of the organized 
novement for woman suffra ‘ 
the world. a 
The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 


THE FORERUNNER 


A mouthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 
Domestic, a °Y heen vied "Gases 
Poreign, $1.25 : 











$1.12 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’ » 
uud uewest work, her social pallecenen 
Verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
~——< und comment, ‘ 
t stands for tuman-ness in Wome 
in Men; for better methods of Child. 
culture; for the New Kthics, the New 
keouomics, the New World we are to 
ake ++. ure making, 
Suffragists will tind in ‘The 
her” bew tools aud weapons 
Work, as well as vew |i 
VRDEKS TAKEN 
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tor Bound Vols. 
year, $1.40 postpaid. ations 


BOOKS 


(Postpaid) 
By Charlotte Perkins Gliiman 
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new plan of organization has much to 
recommend it. It is evidently a gain 
financially, since the society, with 
fifty members and paying ten dollars 
into the national treasury, is paying 
twenty cents a member, while, by the 
old method, the national received but 
ten cents a member, five dollars in- 
stead of ten. 


It is also better for the local so- 
ciety. Probably in most of the States 
the local dues to the State would be 
more than twenty cents a member, so 
that, by the new plan, the members 
of the local society pay less than be- 
fore, and, at the same time, get a 
full direct representation in the 
national. 

It is simply doing away with the 
middle man, that is the State society, 
that everybody approves. 


It is also better for the small State 
society, since, by the old constitution, 
a society with less than a hundred 
members could have only a partial 
representation, their president not 
being recognized, while, under the 
new regime, they can have full recog- 
nition and with only 
fifty members. 


representation 


The only people to suffer are those 
large State associations which depend 
for numbers and money upon the 
smaller affiliated societies, but, of 
course, the existence of these State 
societies would be of short duration, 
as all their affiliated local societies 
would prefer to join the National di- 
rectly. This would not affect our s80- 
ciety in Wisconsin as we derive most 
of our support from individual mem- 
bership. 

Indeed since, as it is claimed by 
many, times have so changed that 
there are many ways of working and 
one can hardly expect any large num- 
ber to work together, why require 
fifty members? 


Why not leave everyone to work in 
her own way and on her own hook 
and, with proper payment of a certain 
fee, give her a membership in the 
National? Surely that would be 
simple and easy and would recognize 
the peculiarities of every individual 
and give recognition to every variety 
of effort. Olympia Brown. 
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W hat Diantha Did (novel) .......... 

rhe Muu-wade World; or Our Andro- 
centric Culture 
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Every Suffragist 


Needs and should have a copy of 


“MICHIGAN LAWS RELATING 
TO WOMEN AND GIRLS” 


As revised by the legislature of 1911. Sent 


post-paid for ten cents. Address 


A. M. BOUTELL 
ForEst APARTMENTS, DETROIT, MICH 


PORTRAIT POST CARDS 





LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT POST 
CARDS of Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw and Frances E. 
Willard, with quotation and autograph 
from each, Just the thing for invita- 
lions to meetings and for general cor- 
respoudeuce, Write for terms Miss 
A. E. Hufstader, Fredonia, ww. Y,. 





FOR CALIFORNIA 


The members of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party in New York propose to 
hold a_ self-denial week in August. 
They will refrain all luxuries, 
and the thus saved to 
help the California campaign, It is a 


from 


send money 


capital idea. Let others do likewise. 
The vote in the amendment in Cali- 
fornia will be taken in about two 


months. The enemy always redouble 
their efforts at the last and the Cali- 
“the sin- 


hold their 


fornia suffragists will need 
ews of war” in order to 
own. Contributions may be sent to 
the State lresident, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lowe Watson, Suffrage Headquarters, 
243 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 





It is grotesque to claim that a great 
many women are not better trained 
and more intelligent for the use of the 
ballot than millions of men.—Bishop 
Potter (Episcopal). 





In the great Empire State of the 
greatest Republic in history, the pres- 
ent woman is still politically on a 
level with the vilest criminal and the 
most driveling imbecile.—John Spar- 


go. 
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mena 


nt to the Farmers of 


tters Se 
ws ehalf of Mothers and 


california in B 
paughters 


e is any mode of interesting 


ther 
’” at has not been used by the 


eaters th 
P “ae suffragists it has not been 
ca wel They have interested 
yecoVe : 
“ominent men and women; they have 
and incidentally instruct- 


atertained 
') thousands of people at mass meet- 
eu 


.. they have given teas and plays, 
- pridge parties and poster dis- 
e scattered literature broadcast, 


plays, - 
ed the press of the State with 


pesles 


gffrage news and logic; but they are 
oat content. During the last twelve 
oaks of the campaign, from Siskiyou 
9 gan Diego, the suffragists will de- 


ention to one thing—the 
great Register. Each county will have 
ts organizers, whose chief duty will 
be to check all voters who are mis- 
aided enough to oppose suffrage with 
5 big black mark. But the enthusiasm 
ot the “North-of-Tehachepi” as well 
as the “South-of-Tehachepi” suffragists 
that they claim victory will 
proportion of three to one, 
parate districts, after the 
canvass is accom- 


rote their 4 


jg such 
he in the 
in their 
house-to-house 
plished. 

Ten thousand letters have been sent 
1 the farmers of the State by the 
(ylifornia Political Equality League of 
los Angeles. The letter that follows 
sives the pith of the suffrage rea- 
ons, which, if enumerated, would be 
guititudinous: 

MOTHERS, FATHERS, AND ALL 

GooD CITIZENS— 

“4 constitutional amendment giving 
‘he suffrage to WOMEN is to be voted 
n October 10, 1911. 

“‘MOTHERS—Our duty is to take 
are of the Home and the Child, BUT 
ve cannot raise good children unless 
vw can control the conditions sur- 
ounding the home. 

‘The VOTE has to do with the COST 


f LIVING, SANITATION, FOOD 
wPPLY, EDUCATION and MORAL 
NDITIONS AFFECTING OUR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. Big organizations 
vast profits from Com- 
mercialized Vice. We and our chil: 
iren are the victims. MOTHERS, be- 
sech the men you know to give you 
the VOTE to protect the HOME. 

‘FATHERS — Remember your 
DAUGHTERS—they must make a liv- 
ig; conditions are hard for them— 
GIVE THE GIRL AS FAIR A SHOW 
4S THE BOY. Protect your daughters 
y giving them the Vote. 
‘CITIZENS—Put it into the hands 
of the many for it is just and it is 
PROGRESSIVE. It doubles the power 
fr good. Thousands of women desire 
itand realize their need of it. 

‘VOTE FOR THE AMENDMENT 
GIVING WOMEN THE SUFFRAGE 
aid insure good government in Cali- 
fornia,” 

If you are not a suffragist nor yet 
iN anti-suffragist, there is hope for 
fou. A new cult, called the “Anti- 
ati,” has sprung into existence in 
los Angeles, and they claim they have 
maly numbers. However, it was the 
ati-antis that swung into line in 
Washington when the women turned 
‘0 the house-cleaning of the State. So, 
‘hough the antis may think them neu- 
ral, When the amendment passes the 
‘iffragists declare they will swell 


heir ranks with the entire number of 
“Anti-antis,” 


ae making 


Here is the suffrage amendment, 
‘hich will be voted upon in less than 
‘tree months, Better read it over and 
* that the suffragists are asking for 
‘thing that ig either “anarchistic or 


‘Volutionary’—as the anti-suffragists 


Would have us believe: 
The Legislature of the State of. 
California, 


at its regular session com- 
ne on the second day of Janu- 
my nineteen hundred and eleven, two- 
pe of the members elected to each 
sg two houses of the said Legis- 
. ® voting in favor thereof, hereby 
— that section one of article 

the constitution of the State of 


C ’ 
‘lifornia be amended so as ‘to read 
a follows: 


“Section 1, 
the 


shall 
sh 
Treat 
ali 


; Every native citizen of 
United States, every person who 
have acquired the rights of citi- 
‘P under or by virtue of the 
Y of Queretaro, and every natur- 
ee citizen thereof who shall have 
deetion Such ninety days prior to any 
ame » of the age of twenty-one 

’ Who shall have been resident 

® State one year next preceding 





the election, and of the county in 
which he or she claims his or her vote 
ninety days, and in the election pre- 
cinct thirty days, shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections which are now or 
may hereafter be authorized by law; 
provided, no native of China, no idiot, 
no insane person, no person convicted 
of any infamous crime, no person 
hereafter convicted of the embezzie- 
ment or misappropriation of public 
money, and no person who shall not 
be able to read the constitution in the 
English language and write his or her 
name, shall ever exercise the privi- 
leges of an elector in this State; pro- 
vided, that the provisions of this 
amendment relative to an educational 
qualification sha}l not apply to any 
person prevented by a physical dis- 
ability from complying with its requi- 
sitions, nor to any person who now 
has the right to vote, nor to any per- 
son who shall be sixty years of age 
and upwards at the time this amend- 
ment shall take effect.” 

Voters will note that the proposed 
amendment differs from the clause as 
it now stands in the constitution only 
in the elimination of the word “male” 
and the introduction of the feminine 
pronouns “she” and “her.” 

“What is politics?’ is a question 
that is disturbing not only the Board 
of Public Works of Los Angeles but 
also suffragists who were excluded 
from the Dixie picnic which was given 
on July 15. It seems that when the 
suffragists asked if they might have 
a speaker on the program the South- 
erners were aghast at the possible in- 
troduction of awful politics into their 
entertainment. Then they spent a 
great part of the day listening to ad- 
dresses upon the Civil War, its at- 
tendant results, and the politics of the 
nation before and after the war. The 
Board of Public Works is holding up 
a banner, which was to be put up by 
the Political Equality League, because 
it has the words “Votes for Women” 
on it, and they hold that it is not per- 
missible to stretch such a banner 
across the street because the league 
is not a political organization. 


CONNECTICUT NEWS 


The Ridgefield Equal Franchise 
League met at Mrs. A. Barton Hep- 
burn’s residence in Ridgefield, on Fri- 
day, July 7. The following officers 
were elected: Honorary President, 
Mrs. William S. Rainsford; President, 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., Mrs. 
Eustace Canway; Treasurer, Mrs. Isa- 
bel G. Le Boutillier; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charles M. Perry; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Ejnar Han- 
sen; Executive Board, Miss Annie 
Stone, Miss Maynard, Miss Stroebel, 
Mrs. Ronald E. Curtis. Miss Emily 
Pierson, State Organizer, was present. 
A large meeting at the Town Hall is 
planned in the near future. 

Marjorie Benton Cooke of Chicago, 
who, during the past winter, under the 
auspices of the New York suffragists, 
gave a delightful reading at Carnegie 
Hall of her original suffrage mono- 
logues, is to be in the East during 
the month of August and will accept 
engagements in Connecticut. Her 
charge is fifty dollars. Any clubs 
wishing to secure her should apply to 
the headquarters of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association, 133 Haw- 
thorn street, Hartford. 

The Connecticut W. S. A. is plan- 
nign an active campaign of Litchfield 
County during the month of August. 
Seven hundred dollars have already 
been contributed towards the $6000 de- 
sired to make the campaign a success. 
We also need the use of an automo- 
bile and hope that members of the 
association will offer their cars for a 
whole or part of the time. Those 
who are willing to help the campaign 
by giving time, money or the use of 
automobiles are urged to send their 
names to the headquarters, address as 
given above. Mrs. Plympton of New 
York spoke before the Greenwich 
Equal Franchise League on Monday, 
July 17. 

Valeria H. Parker, 
Press Chairman. 

The old stock argument (against 
woman suffrage) of brain weight is as 
prevalent today as of yore. Though 
the brain of the elephant is much 
heavier in weight than any human 
male’s, never yet did I hear the argu- 
ment from any man that the elephant 
thereby was his superior.—Mrs. James 





M. Ferguson. 


BANQUET TO MRS. CATT 





The banquet given in honor of Mrs. 
Chapman Catt on July 4 at the Gar- 
den Club Coronation Exhibition was 
a great success. Besides the chief 
guest of the evening and Mrs. Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett, who presided, 
there were present the Rev. Dr. Anna 
Shaw, Miss Hay and Miss Cameron 
from the United States, and Miss Vida 
Goldstein from Australia. Also among 
many other there were Miss Emily 
Davies and Mrs. Despard, Lady Sel- 
borne, Lady Strachey, Lady Rayleigh, 
Lady Betty Balfour, Lady De La 
Warr, Lady McLaren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brailsford, the Ranee of Sarawak, 
Mrs. Illingworth, Mrs. Ayrton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Chapman, the Lady Knight- 
ley of Fawsley, Mr. Walter McLaren, 
M.P., Mrs. Philip Snowden, Miss I. O. 
Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 


Miss Pankhurst, Lady Stout, Mrs. 
Fabian Ware, Miss Sterling, Mrs. 
Auerbach, Mrs. Stanton Coit, Miss 


Garrett and Mrs. Gilbert Samuel. 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Speech 

After the usual loyal toasts, Mrs. 
Fawcett proposed the toast of the 
evening. The name of Mrs. Chapman 
Catt would, she said, associated 
with the cause as long as we had 
memories, and this company had been 
assembled to express our deep affec- 
tion and esteem for her. Mrs. Faw- 
cett said what a disappointment it had 
been to many of the English dele- 
gates not to have been able to go to 
Stockholm for the International Con- 
gress, but she held that “the man 
who provides not for his own, even 
for his own household, is worse than 
an infidel.” The procession on June 
17, the first joint procession of all 
the societies, would not have been 
the success it was if each one of us 
had not done her utmost for it. It 
had been amply worth while to have 
Never before had we 
had such a reception. ‘We heard no 
words from that vast crowd but of 
encouragement and friendliness.” She 
had been present the night before at 
a dinner of the London Chamber of 
Commerce where the subject to be 
discussed was women’s work in the 
Empire and suffrage was a prohibited 
subject. “And then,” said Mrs. Faw- 
cett genially, “we talked suffrage all 
the evening!’ A Canadian magnate 
had said that Canadian women did not 
want the vote and added, “The foot 
that rocks the cradle rules the world!” 
Then Mrs. Fawcett spoke of Canadian 
women and the suffrage, and after- 
wards the wife of the aforesaid gentle- 


be 


the procession. 


man thanked her, and said of the 
procession, “It gripped me. I shall 
never forget it.” 


Tribute to Mrs. Catt 

They had sacrificed something in 
not going to Stockholm. It was an 
unmixed pleasure to see and hear 
Mrs. Chapman Catt in the chair. It 
was an artistic pleasure to see diffi- 
cult work done with ease. When 
there were 22 or 24 countries repre- 
sented by delegates with all the jeal- 
ousies and causes of difference be- 
tween nationalities, the post of chair- 
man was one demanding great powers. 
“IT used to be nervous when I saw a 
Cifficult point approaching, but I am 
not afraid now. I have perfect con- 
fidence in the chairman. She has the 
solid virtues of justice, good sense 
and fair play, and the intellectual 
capacity to see other people’s point 
of view. She is as wonderful as ever 
—the wisest, justest, most untiring 
president.” 

Mrs. Fawcett congratulated the Al- 
liance that four out of the five coun- 
tries which first joined it, either have 
or are on the point of having the vote. 
Lord Cromer complained of “apathy!” 
“We,” said Mrs. Fawcett, “do not 
find this apathy. Lord Cromer should 
join us! When we want a procession 
we raise a hand and 40,000 women 
come from all parts of the kingdom.” 
The awakening of women to political 
consciousness was one of the greatest 
things the world had seen. 

Mrs. Catt’s Speech 

Mrs. Catt, in responding to the 
toast, which was drunk with much 
enthusiasm (although to a consider- 
able extent in water), said it gave her 
great pleasure to look into the faces 
of those who had borne the struggle, 
and she congratulated them on the 
victory “which all the world knows 
is near at hand.” It was a pleasure 
to sit by Mrs. Fawcett, who for so 
many years had sacrificed so much 
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to their common cause. Mrs. Fawcett 
had said she didn’t know whether the 
King was a suffragist. It had come 
to her knowledge in Norway that the 
King must at least have heard about 
their movement, for when the little 
Crown L’rince of Norway came to Eng- 
land and heard of what was being 
done there to get women the vote, he 
said, “Why doesn’t Uncle George give 
the vote to the women of England 
and save all trouble, as we have 
done?” 

lt was, she said, her dearest hope 
and her chief prayer that the wuimen 
of Great Britain might be made to 
understand the significance of the in- 
ternational movement, “Perhaps some 
of you don’t realize the advantage 
yuu have in having a single definite 
point of attack. It has developed 
qualities such as have been developed 
in no other campaign.” This single- 
ness might never occur again. The 
campaign in England had been ‘the 
most wonderful, powerful, soul-stir- 
ring thing.” It had developed one 
quality which was most precious and 
rare, and this had been developed in 
England as in no other country,—the 
contagion of consecration. She held 
that the voice of destiny called upon 
English women to furnish leadership 
in the years to come. “If you fail to 
provide it, I believe this movement 
will not succeed as it might.” 

The Internationa) was not a mere 
movement here and there to get wom- 
en a vote. Women were awakening 
from a confused dream to the bewild- 
ered understanding that a new life 
was opening for them. “Because you 
have achieved most, you are called 
upon to extend your help all over the 
world.” But it was not for English 
women to teach their own methods. 
Each nationality must have the move- 
ment that harmonized with it; the 
International had not to teach, but 
to inspire. Its work was not for 
women of one race, but that woman- 
hood should come to its own. No 
nation and no people has prospered by 
keeping its women in subjection, and 
Mrs. Catt suggested that it was pos- 
sible some nations might leap the 
slow steps which others had had to 
take. “I beg of you to enlarge your 
ambitions, to look over the great 
world and forget you are British. Na- 
tions will go, but the race remains. 
We are bringing something new into 
the world, something not sundering 
but uniting. Men have always ap- 
pealed to local patriotism; it remained 
for women to unite in something 
greater than nations,—in the mother- 
hood of the world. Let the inspira- 
tion of your consecration go forth, 
and let it help others to help them- 
selves. There are women all over 
Europe as intelligent as you, and you 
are called outside of Great Britain to 
help the women in this larger world. 
Your work does not end in London. 
So long as there is one woman living 
in the world who is taught that she 
was born an inferior being and so 
subject to a superior class, there is 
work for you.” 

Mrs. Catt told a legend of Christ 
walking, heavy with burdens, out of 
the city; he came upon a mage of the 
East, who fell on his face and said, 
“t honor thee, O God! But when I 


thou wast in the form of a woman.” | 
Said our Lord, “The paths of life | 
were too thorny for the feet of a wom- | 
an. Thousands of years hence I shall 
come on the earth again in the form 
of many women banded together to 





uplift.” And she ended, “When your 





E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Nowspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal ever 
five years 


{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 
SUMMER HOME 


WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENT WORTH, N. H. 

An ideal home for Summer Gu:sts. 

Terms six to nine dollars a week, 

Booklets if desired. 

Address F. E. WEBSTER 
Wentworth, N. H, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Vifice Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 


Send 25 cents and get one dozen sheets of our 
best carbon paper. 





SUMMER CAMP 


August 1 to September 15 vacancies for 
six at my camp; $8.00 per week each per- 
son, two in each tent. Main camp over- 
looks Lake Memphremagog; bathing and 
boating. Reference by permission to 
Rachel Foster Avery summering at camp. 
Ida Wilcox, Mossy Ledge, Georgeville, 
Quebec, Canada. 


victory comes, you are not dismissed 
from service. It will be a victory not 
fcr our sex only, but for the whole 
human race,” 
Walter McLaren’s Speech 

Mr. Walter McLaren, in proposing 
the health of the other guests, alluded 
to Mrs, Catt’s address as one of the 
most “touching and heart-searching” 
he had heard. He had many links 
with America, one of them being the 
fact that he was named 
Beecher Stowe, who was 
mother when he was born. “She gave 
me her benediction, and dedicated me 
to the cause of women’s freedom.” 

Anna Shaw’s Speech 

Dr. Anna Shaw, in responding, re; 
ferred ironically to the loud noise of 
fireworks which had disturbed the 
guests during the earlier speeches. 
“We have no better way of rejoicing,” 
she said, ‘than in making a_ noise, 
and we celebrate a victory with the 
same noise as that in which we won 
it.” American men, celebrating the 
War of Independence, did not realize 
that the women of America stood in 
the same relation to their government 
as American men had stood the 
government of Great Britain. The 
principle of “no taxation without rep- 
resentation” had separated men; it 
drew women together. “When we 
have won the freedom of women, we 
will have no fireworks” (Here a listen- 
er interjected, “Oh, do let us have 
fireworks too!”’), “but a soul-stirring 
desire to benefit humanity in the work 
for the well-being of the home. 
Women had been called queens of the 
home! A queen without crown or 
sceptre or throne or subject was a 
sorry sight. All we wanted was to 
enter into our sovereignty with power 
to reguiate home life. It was said, 
“A little child shall lead them.” She 
hoped that in the case of Britain this 
might be true, and she might learn 
wisdom from her colonial children. 
Dr. Shaw amused her hearers by 
relating how, even in advanced Nor- 
way, susceptibilities were shocked by 
her request to be allowed to preach in 
the State Church. “For some time 
the newspapers were divided between 
me and Saint Paul, and I had rather 
the advantage, because Saint Taul 
wasn’t there.” There was class 
of men, she maintained, that had ever 
been so fit for the vote when it was 
given them as the women were now. 
“The education you men have been 
giving us has taught us how to deal 
with you.” 
She ended by comparing two ver- 
sions of a well-known text, the re- 
vised one running, “The Lord giveth 
the word and the multitude of the 
women who published the tidings is 


Mrs. 
his 


after 
with 


to 


” 


no 





beheld thee, thousands of years ago, | 


a great host.” 
—The Common Cause. 





A limited suffrage is always subject 
to corrupt influences, just in propor- 
tion to its limitation. Universal suf- 
frage for all citizens irrespective of 
sex is the power that will save the 
people from political and tndustrial 
serfdom.—Henry B. Blackwell. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





By An Ex-Anti 


When you look around the country 
and the industries therein 

All employing many women where be- 
fore but men have been, 

Can you still remain an Anti, nor ad- 
mit the Justice in 

Votes for Women? 


If you think that all our mothers and 
our sisters and our wives 

Are too ignorant to vote upon the or- 
dering of their lives, 

Note the States that have the suffrage, 
while the Country still survives 

Votes for Women. 


The home is sacred, we agree, it is the 
woman's place; 

The better she maintains the 
the better for the race; 

So give her what will help her most, 
yes, give her with good grace 

Votes for Women. 


home, 


A woman differs from a man, but, just 
the same as he, 


She should be represented in our 
Zreat Democracy; 
And whether she approves or not, 


there really ought to be 
Votes for Women! 


AT HALF MAST 





Flags of San Frsncisco Lowered for 
Distinguished Suffragist 





The flags of San Francisco were 
placed at half mast for the death of 
Mrs. Ellen Clark Sargent, who died on 
July 13. It is the first time in the 
the city, and the 
time in thé history of the State that 
the flags have been flown at half mast 
for a woman, 
the flags for the death of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
the and 
California suffragists. 
San 
half 


history of second 


Los Angeles lowered 
Mrs. Sargent was one of 
the 
Mayor of 


oldest most beloved of 
The 
ordered the 
mast her at the 
Miss Francesca Pierce, Secretary of 
the Woman Suffrage Party. He told 
her that he did it out of respect for 
the suffrage cause, which he consid- 
ered “good and great.” 


Francisco flags to 


for request of 





LUCY STONE DAY 





Detroit Equal Suffrage Club to Cele- 
brate by Work for The Journal and 
Moonlight Boat Ride 





The Detroit Equal Suffrage Club will 
celebrate Lucy Stone’s Birthday and 
work for The Woman’s Journal) and 
suffrage by having a moonlight boat 
ride upon the 9th or 11th of 
August. Details will be sent The 
Journal later, but the program _in- 
cludes speeches and followed 


either 


music, 
by dancing. 


CAMPAIGN NEEDS 





Californta a Big State—Time Short— 
Money and Workers and Litera- 
ture Needed 





A letter has just come to The 
Woman's Journal office from a mem- 
ber of the State Finance Committee 
of the California Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“During the recent meetings of the 
National Education Association ad- 
vantage was taken of the presence of 
a number of teachers from Chicago 
who were well-known speakers, and 
meetings were held, at which they 
were invited to speak. Many times 
these questions were put to us: 


“What can Chicago do to help 
you?’ ‘Do you need money?’ ‘Do 
you need speakers?’ ‘Say the word 


That is the kind 
of talk that appeals to us. 

“How long do you suppose the Leg- 
islatures of the different States would 
keep us waiting for the ballot if it 
were known that the States were a 
unit on this question of suffrage? By 
the have yet to hear the 
women of Boston. Let it be known 
in political circles that the women in 
California are to have the support of 
not only Chicago women, but of the 
from Boston and New York, 
and success is ours. 

“The call has gone forth. Califor- 
nia needs help, and we are listening 
in patience, knowing that the answer 
is sure to and will be, ‘Your 
cause is ours; we are yours to com- 
mand, money, speakers, anything you 
Name your price and rely upon 
Help us go forth 
and win.’” 

Contributions may be sent to the 
State President, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Watson, Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


and help is yours.’ 


way, we 


women 


come 


want! 
us to do our part. 
in confidence 


AN APPEAL FROM CALI- 
FORNIA 


California’s Year and What Her Suc- 
cess Means to Other States 





The short time remaining until 
October 10, the date for the election 
in California, will soon pass and it 
will require the undivided attention 
of the California men and women to 
do all the necessary work that a cam- 
paign opposed by forces which, though 
not numerically great, are strong in 
power, wealth and political influence. 

It becomes the duty of every suf- 
fragist to do something to aid in this 
struggle for justice and freedom and 
relieve as far as possible the acting 
workers from the added _ responsi- 
bility of raising funds, or the anxiety 
which the lack of money always 
occasions. 


California has not only heretofore 
carried on its own campaigns, but 
whenever amendments have been 


pending in other States she has al- 
ways been a cheerful and generous 
contributor. This is California’s year; 
the other States in which campaigns 
are pending have one year longer in 
which to carry on their work, and 
nothing will contribute more to their 
suecess than a victory in California 
this fall. It therefore becomes our 
duty to do the work at hand. An ap- 
peal for co-operation and aid has come 
from the California Association, which 
has never faltered in ifs loyalty to the 
National, and it is now our turn to re- 
spond in the same spirit of generous 
helpfulness which she has always 
shown when like appeals have been 
made to her. 

how 
are to small 
and it is much better for the 
contributed 


remarkable many ways 


sums of 


It is 
there raise 
money, 

work that 
in small sums from many people than 
that one generous person should con- 
tribute a large amount and thus de- 
prive us all of the inspiration which 
the any great 


the money be 


comes from share in 
work, 

Let each individual or 
lawn party, a play, a picnic, an after- 
noon tea: do something, anything 
which will call a company together, if 
only five or six, and send the money 
the National 
because the 


club have a 


you collect at once to 
Treasurer, Miss Ashley, 
need is immediate, 

I have just forwarded to Miss Ash- 
ley $5 given me by Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lessor, which she earned while cross- 
ing the ocean, by printing a little 
paper of notes on shipboard and sell- 
ing it $25 I 
also forwarded which was collected at 
the suffrage meetings at which I spoke 
on the steamer en Stockholm. 
I consented to speak on condition that 
a collection be taken for the Califor- 
nia campaign. These were two ways. 
Think of things to do—it will do 
you and arouse confidence in 
and bring to you the joy 
which always blesses the one who feels 
herself of service. Let us-have a con- 
test of initiative in methods of secur- 
ing money. Tell us through The 
Woman’s Journal how you did it. 

All contributions by members of the 
National Association should be sent 
through the National Treasurer, Miss 
Jessie Ashley, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, who will promptly ac- 
knowledge and forward all contribu- 
tions to California. This is the only 
way in which a correct 
contributed 


to the passengers; have 


route 


good 
yourself 


account of 


moneys by friends and 


State societies can be known, and it 
is to the advantage of our cause that 
a correct list of contributions made to 
campaign funds should be secured. If 
this had heen in recent cam- 
paigns there would have been no 
possible excuse 


done 


for the many mis- 
statements made through various pub- 
lications as to the amount of money 
contributed by other States as well as 
by the National Association. 

The Treasurer will publish all con- 
tributions in The 
This is a case when 
should know what 


Woman’s Journal. 
the left hand 
the right hand is 
doing in order that the left hand may 
be inspired to greater activity. 


Anna Howard Shaw. 





FOR THE CAMPAIGNS 





Miss Emily Howland of New York 
has paid to send 40 copies of The 
Woman’s Journal to California during 
the campaign. 
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FOR SUFFRAGE 





Swedish-Lutheran Women Will Vote 





The Augustana Synod of Swedish- 
Lutheran churches, which lately held 
its annual meeting at Duluth, Minn., 
adopted an amendment to the con- 
stitution giving women the right to 
vote. 


—_—__— 


TWO TIES 





Pennsylvania sent 
new 


Journal 


California and 
in an equal number of 
for The Woman's 
Ohio sent in the second 
largest number, and Maryland and 
Missouri sent in an equal number, 
making a tie for third place. 


sub- 
scribers 
last week. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The Omaha (Neb.) Woman Suffrage 
Association has on exhibition at one 
of the handsome hand-crot- 
cheted bedspread, made by Mrs. Ida 
Guinsburg and valued at $150, which 
is offered as a prize in a campaign 
for getting subscriptions to The 
Woman's Journal. 


stores a 





Mrs. William J. Morton, leader of 
the 17th Assembly District of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Party, and Mrs. 
Hettie Wright iraham, resident 
worker at Albany for two years with 
the Equal Franchise Society, have 
been in Boston recently. They report 
that at Broadway and 108th street is 
the only suffrage reading room in the 
City of New York, and that it is open 
from 10 in the morning until 10 at 
night. All suffrage literature is dis- 
played and sold or given away. Street 
meetings are held on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings with great success. 

National Secre- 
Committee, 


Owen R. Lovejoy, 
tary of the Child Labor 
is not inclined with Gover- 
Foss that Massachusetts should 
stand pat indefinitely on its 54-hour 
law. He points out that, while men 
employed on public works are re- 
strained to eight hours each 
week, little children and women in 
the mills are compelled by this sta- 


to agree 


nor 


only 


tute to work six hours longer every 
week than strong men. 





Dr. Mary J. Bearby, at a _ recent 
meeting of the Political Equality Club 
of San José, Cal., gave a cheering ac- 
count of the enthusiasm that has been 
aroused throughout Kings County. 
During the four days carnival lately 
held in honor of the county’s birthday 
anniversary, many of the 150 motor 
cars in the parade at Hanford were 
placarded with “Votes for Women.” 
The College Women’s Suffrage Club is 
sending out posters and postcards in 
many languages. 





The New York State Woman 
frage Association, Miss Harriet 
Mills, president, will hold its 
annual convention in Ithaca from 
October 30 to November 2. The asso- 
ciation was invited to hold its con- 
vention in that city by the Political 
Study Club of Ithaca. 


Suf- 
May 
next 





HUMOROUS 





Cried a woman at her pastor the 
other day—he was young and she was 
very old—‘I don’t want to be loved 
with a Christian love, it’s cold storage 
stuff. I’m tired of ministers and mis- 
sion-workers and glad hands. I want 
to be Joved like a human. I ain’t only 
a soul.”—Christian Advocate. 





Home remedies prescribed by moth- 
ers for the babies brought to a dispen- 
sary: For teething, six calf’s teeth in 
a bag around the neck, to help the 
baby cut his teeth: baby to chew on 
the dirty bag. For thrush: to cure 
“trash” in mouth, wash mouth with a 
piece of crepe (which has been worn 
to a funeral) dipped in borax and 
honey.—American Journal of Nursing. 





A one-ring circus was once torna- 
doed down in Georgia. The main top 
was blown down, the menageries tent 
was destroyed, all the cages were up- 
set and the animals escaped. ° The 
management huddled about a stove 
in a crossroads store, and peered pes- 
simistically into a dismal future. The 
chances were they would never get 
the animals back. The chances were 
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SUFFRAGE 


Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


=-—>VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you write this 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for p 


= icnics 


8, Lun h 
ee 


Decorated with a Blue « 
V 
Women” Border et 








summer. Order now 
Price 15 cents, post paid. Price 35 cents per 100, post paid 
ee 


Send Today to Headquarters for, 


Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literature 
To be Sold at Summer Resorts 
Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information. 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


EUGENE A. HECKER 


Photograph Gallery 


OF : 


Eminent Suffragists 





A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 





An interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, ajj ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nomina| 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 








SUFFRAGE POEMS FREE 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman’s Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


The Proceedings of the Last 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association, will be sent from now 
till October for the cost of the post- 
age only,—six cents. 











FREE! 


VOTES FOR WOMEN BUTTONS 


re ee le each Don’t forget to send to Headquarters 
_ Rarer 2 for le for all you can use of the What To Do 
We shall need a new six-star button|leaflet, and the Political District Organ. 


after California wins, so we will sell at 
half price from now till the Convention. 
There are two. kinds, red, white and 
blue, and white and gold. 

Say which you wish when you order. 


ization leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There {ys 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head 
quarters, which will double its usefulness 


Politics and Government in the United States 


An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
departments of city, state and national government. Invaluable for clubs, 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 








|. The Government of the United States.| X. 
Il. Powers of th, Federal Governmeat. XI, 


Local Politics. 
How a Law is Made. 


Ill. Congress. Xll. The City. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. | XI. The Law and its Administration. 
V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary.| XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
VI. Polttical Parties. | XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
Vil. The State. | XVI. Civic Terms. 
Vill. The State and Business. XVII. Bibliography. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 
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A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage | 





Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 








By Jesse Lynch Williams By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ | Reprinted from the February 
World” 


| “Delineater” 
EE Soca byaned ba deNeebbdeseewersous eee 2 for 05 
PE SeexeNeeu4b0KCRS Me4e4eR bode oes coce BOP M6 
 ( aay kbaseteeceosnnaaweuse ‘e .. $2.00 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR 
THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 
An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 


Woman Suffrage in New Zealand 


“One very noticeable effect of Woman 


The Church and Votes for Women 
Mrs. Dietrick’s book, 

“Women in the Early Christian 
Ministry,” if presented by every Suf- 
fragist to some clergyman she knows, 
would bring results. 

Formerly, 25c. 


NOW 15c, postpaid. 
Mayors of Five States 





—_———— 





Overwhelmi testimony from the 
Suffrage has been the practical re- ee aN , ates for 
7 Suffrage States in favor of votes 
futation of all arguments against 
women. 


ag This pamphlet tells how. 
Formerly, $.06 postpaid. 


NOW i for $.06 postpaid. 


per 100, $2.00 postpaid. 


Formerly $.06, postpaid. 
2 for $.06, postpaid. 


ow { per 100, $2.25, postpaid. 


Order any of the above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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better that some one would be injured 
by the savage beasts. 








we'll give you two dollars.” 

“Dis gi-raffe bites,” insisted the col 
ored man. In a few moments he re 
appeared, leading by a rope around 
his neck Nero, the most ferociow’ 
man-eating lion in captivity. = 
said he, jerking at the rope. Ner? 
stopped obediently in the rain. — 
me mah two dollahs, w'ite man.” he 
he. “Heah’s youah gi-raffe. An’ he 
DO bite.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Socialist Headquariel 
14 PARK SQUARE 


By and by a Negro approached. “Did 
you all lose a gi-raffe?” he asked. 
“We lost everything,” said the man- 
ager shortly. “But we’ll pay you if 
you get the giraffe back.” 

“It oughter be worf two dollah to git 
dat gi-raffe back,” said the darky. 
“Pear lak he a powahful bad-tempered 
gi-raffe. If Ah hadn’ walloped him wif 


a club, dat gi-raffe would done bitten 
me.” 





“Giraffes don’t bite, you fool,” said 





the manager, head in hand. “Giraffes 
kick. But you bring him back and 
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Open 10 to 10 
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